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1945 VERSION! 


@A foxhole environment tends to clear a man’s vision of his 
postwar life. He sees undecorated facts, gets his values 
straight. A job comes first in his rest-time thoughts. Then, 
what kind of career will that job turn into? Various careers 
float around his head in the smoke-filled air, competing for 
his final choice, The girl back home—our home—our chil- 
dren—our future—they are all part of it. Something offer- 
ing dignity and interest for himself, and real service to 
others—such as Life Insurance Underwriting. A fellow 
could go far there, if he put the best of himself into it! 

Perhaps he has already had a start in the life insurance 
business, and now weighs its possibilities’ against other 
kinds of work. Then the final summing up might be the 
same—it’s a business where you can go far—where financial 
success depends on your own efforts. Why change to any- 
thing else? 

We hope that some of these thinkers in uniform, who 
choose Life Underwriting, will consider the Berkshire for 
realizing that career. The Berkshire, one of America’s old- 
est life insurance companies—and growing rapidly—will 
have openings for men of their training and performance. 
They will be needed as personal producers in many cities 
and to develop general agencies. We believe we can offer 
unlimited opportunities to former insurance men and to 
those aspiring to a new profession, 
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All angels aren t in heaven— 


Ever sINCE woman first comforted a suffering creature 
against her breast, man has carried a grateful reverence 
for her in his heart. Whenever he is wounded—in spirit, 
mind, or body—he turns to the tender magic of that 
touch for which there is no substitute. 

Today, when men are suffering more horribly than 
ever in history, their need for her help and comfort is 
even greater—it is desperate. 

IF YOU ARE A REGISTERED NURSE, the Army calls you 
to this greatest of services for our returning wounded. 
Thousands of Army nurses have shipped overseas to 
work in the hospitals behind the lines, and their places 
must be filled at once. 

An Army nurse’s job has many advantages. You are a 
commissioned officer in the Army of the United States, 
with all the prestige and prerogatives of your rank. You 
have opportunity for advancement and increased pay. 
You obtain invaluable experience working in Army 
hospitals, on constantly varying types of cases. 

And above all, you exercise the incomparable privilege 


of your profession—by nursing our glorious wounded 
as they return in need of the best of care. 

You will comfort them, assist them back to health. 
In many instances your knowledge will save their lives. 
There is no more essential service, no prouder contribu- 
tion to our country’s ultimate victory and rehabilitation. 

For information on how you, as a registered nurse, 
may serve in the Army Nurse Corps—apply at your 
Red Cross Recruitment Committee, or write or wire: 
The Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C. Time is 
precious and the need is great—do this now. 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
Patrice Munsel ... Every Sunday, 5:00 p.m., 
EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY * 










Time is an important factor in the operation of 
a life insurance company. Therefore, we are pleased 
to present this fiftieth annual statement showing 
the manner in which Kansas City Life Insurance ( 
Company has met the test of time during its first Pp 
half century. 
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The ideals and principles which we have followed and 
the past fifty years will guide our future progress, who 
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by LEON GILBERT SIMON 





Uncle Sam As A General Agent 


very rapidly as the conflict abroad comes closer to a 

victorious end for the Allies. Much talk and great 
effort is being spent to rehabilitate disabled veterans 
and to find remunerative occupations for all veterans 
who will be coming back into civilian life. It is of 
primary importance that those of us who have nct par- 
taken in the active fighting at least be prepared to 
welcome the returning soldiers with jobs of good com- 
pensation and sufficient opportunity. A decent pro- 
vision for these returning men and women will be the 
great test for those of us who stayed at home. For 
surely there can be no repose of the mind for these 
returning heroes without faith in us to do the job 
for them. They are keen about getting a new start 
in life. They don’t want to coddle the past. They 
want to embrace the future. From surveys recently 
made it is evident that they have less faith in industry 
than in the Government to provide these jobs. They 
look to Uncle Sam for economic protection upon their 
return and therefore the GI Bill, Public Law 346, was 
enacted which, in turn, provides compensation for the 
returning veteran so that he may become reestablished 
in the economic fabric of the nation. ;-°" 

Training of veterans at Government expense, so that 
they may engage in the insurance busiffess, is possible 
under the recently enacted law. While the veteran is 
being trained in life insurance as a career, he will be 
entitled to Government compensation to the extent of 
$50 a month if unmarried and‘ $75 a month if married. 
In addition to this, Unclé Sdm' is willing to pay the 
tuition cost up to but not béyorfd !$500: at any educa- 
tional institution which is approved by the State De- 


Pivers sepia problems are coming up on the horizon 


partment of Insurance. In addition, the Federal Gov- , 


ernment will pay for all the necessary equipment.guch 
as books and supplies. “’From information procurable 
at the present time it is apparent that a veteran must 
be self-employed as an insurance agent to get these 
benefits. In other ‘words, he will not be trained as 
an insurance agent for one company but will be trained 
for an over-all concept as a broker who represents 
Many companies. Under these conditions -hé will be 
self-employed and, should he fail to‘earn $100 a month, 
Uncle Sam will pay the difference between his earn- 
Ings and the $100 minimum. Thérefore the veteran will 
be guaranteed, as a self-employed insurance agent, a 
het income of $100 a month for his first year in the 
business. Certainly this will be a vast improvement 
wer the present systems used by insurance companies 
for many, years. Maybe it will offer some new’ ideas 
for agents concerning compensation. 


Krom an educational viewpoint, it will give them a 
much broader outlook insofar as they will have an over- 
all concept of the insurance field rather than have their 
knowledge limited to the training course of any indi- 
vidual insurance company. The latter predicate all of 
their educational activities upon their own policies and 
are limited to what that particular company has to 
offer. It is far more important to the public that the 
soliciting agent represent the entire market so as to 
best serve the public interests. 

Recently I visited one of the large camps in the 
East where many men have returned from overseas 
and are being rehabilitated. From some of the super- 
vising officers I found that the men had a great de- 
sire to learn more about the opportunities afforded 
them in the life insurance business. They are look- 
ing at its possibilities from every critical viewpoint 
and the fact that they can be self-employed and get 
compensation while training has appealed to them 
very much. They are attracted to life insurance be- 
cause of its great career possibilities. Most assuredly, 
it will bring many men into the field with the inde- 
pendent-broker idea well focused in mind. Strange, 
is it not, that Uncle Sam may finally turn up as the 
outstanding General’ Agent if we consider the lat- 
ter’s job essentially one of finding and training agents. 
If it works out that way, it is readily believable that 
there will be less company-trained agents while on the 
other hand there will be more agents trained by educa- 
tional institutions operating entirely outside of the 
home offices of life insurance companies. The training 
courses on life insurance salesmanship given at New 
York University represent the ideal type of institu- 
tional training required to handle this educational 
job... Uncle Sam will provide the new agents with 
training, financing and independent broker status. 

While he is at this job of producing new agents for 
the insurance business, it might be desirable for Uncle 
Sam to consider the inadequacy of the present licensing 
system. Under present conditions, an agent is licensed 
by the State for each company whose policies he sells. 
This duplication is outmoded and somewhat thread- 
bare. Having received a license from the State to sell 
insurance, why should he be compelled to get another 
license every time he sells policies of some other com- 
pany? The State should determine his fitness to sell 
insurance and then give him a license to sel] insur- 
ance for any company operating in that State. If 
Uncle Sam can solve this problem too he will have 
earned the title of the most efficient General Agent 
of our time. 
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Debate In Washington 


Interesting viewpoints on insurance expressed by D.C. solons 


during hearings on McCarran-Ferguson bill which has now 


passed the Senate and is before the House. Compromise 


remedial action by both bodies is in the offing. 


RIOR to its passage by the Senate, 

discussion regarding the McCar- 

ran-Ferguson Bill (8.840), brought 
to light some interesting viewpoints 
regarding insurance from the floor of 
Congress. As this is written, the mea- 
sure, in its amended form, has been 
referred to the House where a sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee is enguged in consideration 
of the proposal. Already passed by 
the Senate, it is now waiting action in 
the House and may even have achieved 
that before this comes before the 
reader. The Department of Justice 
has indicated that it will not oppose 
the legislation in its present form. 


Meanwhile, a new measure, the Wal- 
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ter bill, has been introduced in the 
House and has been favorably reported 
on as noted elsewhere in this issue. 

For the interesting sidelights given 
on insurance as viewed through Sena- 
torial eyes, and for its revealing sum- 
mary of Congressional procedure on 
the most important matter to affect in- 
surance to date, the following mate- 
rial, taken from the Congressional 
Record, is presented. 


Verbatim Exchange 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
in order to show the importance of 
this matter to the States, let me say 
thut this morning I received word 
that Commissioner Charles F. J. Har- 





rington, of Massachusetts, who is 
chairman of the committee on Federal 
legislation of the insurance commis- 
sioners body, was advised by William 
P. J. Hodges, insurance commissioner 
for the State of North Carolina, that 
some insurance companies had given 
notice to their States that they would 
not pay the tax which is being levied 
in those States, or that they would 
pay it under protest. Under the law, 
it would be necessary to suspend the 
licenses of such companies and of all 
their agents. The insurance tax 
would have to be paid by February 
15. In South Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee the tax is due on Februv- 
ary 1. 

So it is advisable that the bill be 
passed quickly, if it is possible to 
do so. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me _ inquire 
whether I am justified in understand- 
ing that the bill comes before the 
Senate with a unanimous report in its 
favor from the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The report is 
unanimous. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
as I understand the situation, the bill 
is entirely satisfactory to the State 
insurance companies. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is entirely 
satisfactory to the insurance commis- 
sioners; and the various organiza- 
tions of insurance companies have, 
without exception, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, taken the position that it 
is satisfactory to them. . There is no 
objection. The bill is a compromise 
measure; it is the best that could be 
agreed upon at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much 
in favor of the bill, and I hope it will 
pass. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the bill in its 
present form contemplate that 
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State legislature may enact laws 
which would permit agreements in 
violation of the Sherman Act? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would say that 
until June 1, 1947, State legislatures 
could enact laws which would be in 
conflict with the Sherman Act, but 
could not pass laws which would per- 
mit either an agreement or an act on 
the part of an insurance company, or 
insurance companies, of boycott, co- 
ercion, or intimidation. If, in the 
meantime, Congress passed legisla- 
tion contrary to the laws passed by 
State legislatures, such State laws 
would be nullified because, under this 
bill, and subject to certain exceptions 
set forth in the bill, insurance is 
treated as interstate commerce. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I followed cor- 
rectly the distinguished Senator, he 
takes the position that the respective 
State legislatures may pass laws per- 
mitting agreements in violation of the 
Sherman Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; if the 
agreements do not violate paragraph 
(a) or (b) of section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I invite the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s attention to that 
part of the report on page 2 which 
appears’ under the heading “Purpose 
of the bill.” It is as follows: 


It should be noted that this bill, by the 
moratorium proposed therein, does not re- 
peal the Sherman and Clayton Acts, but 
°pportunity will have been granted for 
jhe States to permit agreements and con- 
ae ty insurance companies which 
rwise might be in violation of the 

erman and Clayton Acts. 


It seems to me that while this bill 
may not specifically repeal the Sher- 
man Act, it does provide for repeal 


of the Sherman Act by the State 
legislatures by permitting them to en- 
act laws which would allow agree- 
ments and contracts in violation and 
in derogation of the Sherman Act. 
Is that not what the bill would do? 
I believe that its language accom- 
plishes that very thing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I have already 
stated, the intent of the bill is to per- 
mit State legislation along the line 
mentioned in the excerpt which the 
Senator has read, if it does not vio- 
late paragraphs (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 4 of the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to paragraph (b) of 
section 2 of the bill, reading as fol- 


lows: 

(b) No act of Congress shall be con- 
strued to invalidated, impair, or super- 
sede any law enacted by any State for 
the purpose of regulating the business of 


insurance, or which imposes a fee or tax 
upon such business, unless such act 
specifically so provides. 


That part of the bill is applicable, 
is it not, to Federal statutes now in 
existence? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the pur- 
pose of the section. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is also applica- 
ble, is it not, to any Federal statutes 
which may be enacted in the future? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; provided 
the statutes do not specifically relate 
to insurance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator 
will pardon me, I agree with him that 
the language affects only statutes the 
subject of which is insurance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Or specifically 
relating to insurance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. But certainly 





that part of the bill to which I have 
referred would allow repeal by State 
legislatures of the Sherman Act so 
far as it relates to insurance unless 
the Congress of the United States 
should amend the Sherman Act so as 
to provide specifically either the re- 
peal, invalidation, or impairment of 
such a State law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator has used the word “repeal.” 
The bill would not go so far as to 
repeal the Sherman Act except as 
there would be a temporary repeal 
until the dates mentioned in the so- 
called moratorium section. 


Mr. MURDOCK. That is the very 
point which I am making. While the 
language would not specifically re- 
peal the Sherman Act with regard 
to insurance or the regulation there- 
of, it would confer, so far as Con- 
gress can confer power on the State 
legislatures to repeal by State statute 
the Sherman Act insofar as it relates 
to the insurance business. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; except 
paragraphs (a) and (b) ef section 4. 
I do-not believe that under the bill a 
State. could pass a law permitting an 
agreement or an act of boycott, co- 
ercion, or intimidation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let us look at that 
phase of the subject for a minute, We 
now leave section 2 of the bill and 
drop down to section 4, Paragraph 
(a) of section 4 provides for a mora- 
torium, or a suspension of the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts insofar as 
they relate to insurance, for a period, 
respectively, until June 1, 1947, 80 
far as the Sherman Act is concerned, 
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and until January 1, 1948, so far as 
the Clayton Act is concerned. 
‘ Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
reads: 


Paragraph (b) 


(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall render the said Sherman Act inap- 
plicable to any agreement or act of boy- 
cott, coercion, or intimidation. 


Would the Senator agree to an 
amendment of the bill which, instead 
of limiting paragraph (b) of section 
4, by the word “section” on page 2, 
line 23, would strike out that word 
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and insert the word “act”? In that 
way we would not be limited merely 
to that one section. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The only reason 
why I believe it should not be done is 
that the Sherman Act is the only act 
which relates to boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
will look at page 2, beginning in line 
23 of the bill, he will find the follow- 
ing language: 

Nothing contained in this section— 

Referring to section 4 of the bill— 


Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney 


Wyoming Democrat 
who first wanted a 
moratorium until 


March |, 1946 


If the Senator 


shall render the said Sherman Act inap- 
plicable to any agreement or act of boy- 


cott, coercion, or intimidation. 


My suggestion is to strike out the 
word “section” and insert in liey 
thereof the word “act,” so that the 
language would then read: 


Nothing contained in this act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable 
to any agreement or act of boycott, coer- 
cion, or intimidation. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I see no reason 
for not changing the word “section” 
to “act,” becauge I am of the opinion 
that that was the intention of all 
concerned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it would 
improve the bill very materially. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Perhaps the 
Senator first wished to make a state- 
ment in response to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I will yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
in order to have a clear understand- 
ing of the bill, the attention of the 
Senate should be called to the fact 
that, as the Senator from Michigan 
has said, over a long period of years 
the courts have held that insurance 
is subject to State regulation. It will 
also be remembered that the question 
as to whether the Federal antitrust 
laws applied to insurance was never 
decided until the Southeastern Under- 
writers case was before the Supreme 
Court. On the day on which that 
case was decided the Supreme Court 
handed down another decision in what 
is known as the Polish-Alliance case in 
which it held that the National Labor 
Relations Act applied to insurance. In 
the Polish-Alliance case the Supreme 
Court said by unanimous decision that 
the business of insurance was so af- 
fected with a national commercial 
interest that the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, which was passed under 
the commerce clause, applied to the 
business. On the same day by a di- 
vided Court it held that the antitrust 
laws applied. 


It should be pointed out that every 
case involving the construction of in- 
surance regulation laws which had 
been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court down to the time when the 
Southeastern Underwriters case was 
decided involved State statutes. Every 
such case, so far as I am advised, was 
brought to the Supreme Court be- 
cause insurance companies had en- 
deavored to escape State regulation. 
Before the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers case was decided bills were in- 
troduced in the Congress to exempt 
insurance wholly and altogether from 
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the effect of the antitrust laws. Those 
bills failed of enactment. As the 
ynanimous report of the committee 
says on the first page: 


The Attorney General, in several ap- 
pearances before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, frankly stated that the Department 
of Justice had no opposition to an exten- 
sion of time to the insurance industry in 
order to make necessary adjustments to 
this decision. . 

It is stated in another part of the 
report, on page 2: 

What is more, the Congress proposes 
by this bill to secure adequate regulation 
and control of the insurance business. 


Another paragraph, under the 
heading “Purpose of the bill,” reads 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is twofold: (1) 
To declare that the continued regulation 
and taxation by the several States of 
the business of insurance is in the public 
interest; and (2) to assure a more 
adequate regulation of this business in 
the States by suspending the application 
of the Sherman and Clayton Acts for 
approximately two sessions of the State 
legislatures, so that the States and the 
Congress may consider ‘legislation during 
that period. It should be noted that this 
bill, by the moratorium proposed therein, 
does not repeal the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. 

The Sherman antitrust law contains 
two.primary provisions. The first sec- 
tion of that law, which takes its name 
fom Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 
makes illegal contracts or agreements 
in restraint of trade. The second sec- 
tion of the law makes it a misde- 
meanor for any person or group to 
make any contract or agreement 
which monopolizes or attempts to 
monopolize any part of trade or com- 
merce. 

The questions which have been 
raised by the Senator from Utah 
prompted me to ask the Senator from 
Michigan this question: Does the 
Senator from Michigan conceive that 
the pending bill as reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, with the lan- 
guage which I have just read, has the 
effect of making it possible for a 
State to legalize contracts in restraint 
of trade or has the effect of making 
it possible for any State to authorize 
attempts on the part of any group of 
insurance companies to monopolize 
the business of insurance. I did not 
understand that to be the opinion of 
the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. I will an- 
Swer that by saying that if agree- 
ments in restraint of trade or to mo- 
nopolize amounted either to a boycott 
and/or coercion and/or intimidation, 
they would be absolutely void, be- 
cause they would contradict the bill 
which is now being considered by the 
Senate and which it is hoped will be 
Passed today. But certain agreements 
might be permitted in the States if 
ong did not violate the terms of this 

ill. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Sena- 


Senator 
Pat McCarran 


Nevada Democrat 
and chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary 
Committee 


tor desire to tell the Senate that it is 
his purpose and the purpose of the 
pending bill to say to the State legis- 
latures that laws may be enacted 
which will permit monopoly to be 
created in the insurance industry? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I ask the 
Senator from Michigan to respond to 
the inquiry before he yields? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
yield to the Senator from Utah so 
that he may answer the question. 


Keen 
Vision 


is demanded to pierce the clouds 
of tomorrow’s needs when today’s 
desires are so compelling. The 
discerning eye of life insurance 


helps to keep the present in 


perspective. 


* 





Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would rather 
have an answer from the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will answer it 
later, if the Senator please. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming to the report itself, from 
which I quote, as follows: 

“It should be noted that this bill, 
by the moratorium proposed therein, 
does not repeal the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts but opportunity” is 
granted to the States by subsection 
B of section 2 to accomplish this very 
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purpose. Certainly the Congress does 
not want to do that. 

This is the important part of the 
report, and I think it is in full con- 
formity with the bill itself “but op- 
portunity will have been granted for 
the States to permit agreements.” 
What kind of agreements? Agree- 
ments which do not conflict with the 
restrictions in subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4, but “agreements and contracts 
by insurance companies which other- 
wise’ —“which otherwise”—and I 
stress these words of the report 
“might be in violation of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts.” 

Certainly the very purpose of the 
bill, if subsection B of section 2 is not 
stricken, is to provide that State 
legislatures, if they so desire, may 
relieve insurance companies from con- 
tracts in restraint of trade which are 
prohibited by the Sherman Act, so 
long as such contracts and agreements 
do not come within the inhibition of 
subsection (b) of section 4, which 
refers to agreements or acts of boy- 
cott, coercion, or intimidation. The 
report itself, in my opinion, answers 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, | 
will answer the question of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming in the same way 
the able Senator from Utah has an- 
swered it. Just as he read, the bill 
provides that agreements or contracts 
may be permitted by State legislature 
within the moratorium period if they 
do not violate paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion 4, 

As I read the bill proposed by the 
able Senator from Wyoming, his mea- 
sure would permit the same thing if 
the State acts specifically so provided. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the bill which was presented by the 
Senator from Wyoming contained a 
section which does not appear in the 
pending bill, a section which under- 
took to exempt from the effect of the 
antitrust law certain types of com- 
binations and agreements, but cer- 
tainly not such an agreement as would 
enable any State to be in the position 
of authorizing the establishment of 
monopoly. It was clearly with the 
understanding that the bill was a 
good-faith attempt not to get around 
the antitrust laws, or the decision of 
the Supreme Court, but to enable the 
insurance industry and the States to 
accommodate themselves to the de- 
cision and to the antitrust laws, that 
the Judiciary Committee made a 
unanimous report. 

I am somewhat surprised, I am 
frank to say, that the Senator seems 
to have taken the position now that 
the intent is to enable any State 
which so desires to permit national 
organizations to monopolize the busi- 
ness of insurance. Have I correctly 
interpreted the Senator? 


Mr. FERGUSON. Subject—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Subject only to 
a boycott, intimidation, or coercion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In section 4 it is 
provided “for the purpose of enabling 
adjustments to be made and legisla- 
tion to be adopted by the several 
States and Congress.” 

If any State should attempt to pass 
such legislation, Congress in the 
meantime could pass laws specifically 
providing that contracts made there- 
under were void, or, if such an act 
was passed after the moratorium, 
then it would be void. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan desire that the 
bill, if it shall be passed by this body, 
shall be interpreted anywhere as an 
intention of Congress to permit 
monopoly to be established in the in- 
surance industry? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, by no means 
does the bill anticipate that any act 
would or should be passed which 
would create monopoly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, does the 
Senator believe that the bill as it now 
stands permits that interpretation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would permit 
it. I understood the Senator from 
Wyoming to be familiar with the 
language on page 2, which was read 
by the able Senator from Utah, and 
I think the bill is broad enough to 
allow a State to pass a law allowing 
any agreement or contract other than 
those inhibited in paragraph (b) of 
section 4. But it is not the purpose of 
the bill at all to foster monopoly, or 
to anticipate that any act will be 





United States Senator 
Carl A. Hatch 


New Mexico Democrat 


passed permitting or even encourag- 
ing monopoly. A State law relating 
to taxation, a law relating to regula- 
tion, for instance, the fixing of rates, 
or the fixing of the terms of a con- 
tract of insurance, which might under 
some definitions of monopoly be mo- 
nopolistic, would be permitted under 
the pending bill; but if the State law 
understood to authorize a boycott, a 
coercion, or any intimidation, or an 
agreement to do any one of those three 
things, then it would be clearly void 
because Congress would have already 
spoken, and once Congress speaks on 
interstate commerce, no State can 
speak contrary to the congressional 
declaration. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The bill does not 
say what the Senator has indicated. 
What the bill says is that every act 
of Congress in existence now or which 
may be enacted in the future dealing 
with the question of insurance or the 
regulation of insurance shall not be 
construed—and that is pretty strong 
language—“to invalidate, impair, oF 
supersede any law enacted by any 
State for the purpose of regulating 
the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such busi- 
ness, unless such act specifically 8° 
provides.” 

So we would do what? We would 
say to the State legislatures, “You 
can pass any law you desire with 
reference to insurance and the regu- 
lation thereof which does not involve 
agreements or acts of boycott, ©o 
ercion, or intimidation, unless the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Policyholders in the United States and 
Ch Canada can take real gratification in 
hh 7 the knowledge that 1944 results were 
(j R | AT ‘Wk VT the most successful in their Company’s 
53 year history. 
LIFE 
The following items taken from the 
R E P () R T \ Annual Statement reflect the accom- 
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Things Would Be Different— 


IF I RAN THE HOME OFFICE 


Suggestions That Every Home Office Executive 
Will Find Very Stimulating Food for Thought 


F I worked in the home office, 

here are a few of the accom- 

plishments I'd strive for. Among 
other things, I’d 


Company Administration 


‘make sure that legal, financial, 
underwriting and sales were in 
proper balance in my company. If 
I happened to be a lawyer or invest- 
ment man myself, I’d check con- 
stantly to see that I didn’t allow 
undue emphasis in fields where I 
myself, from choice, training and 
experience, was most active 

install a job classification de- 
partment or system which, while 
establishing the top salary for each 
job, would recognize unusual cases 
that give value-plus, and be flexible 
enough not to discourage initiative 
and ambition 

beware equally the “Yes” man 
and the “No” man. The “Yes” 


man I could do without entirely, 
and would learn to recognize his 
presence quickly. The “No” man 
would be watched carefully, and his 
services appreciated only if he 
served as a constructive balance 
wheel 

—since I sell to Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew, I'd employ 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew; I’d 
buy from Protestant, Catholic and 
Jew. Serving all segments of the 
public, I’d try also to benefit all sec- 
tions of the public 

have no policy contracts avail- 
able unless I was willing to push 
them aggressively. “If the .com- 
pany has ’em, let the people have 
‘om” 


Agents and Agencies 


—give the same service to an 
agency in the home office city as 
one 2000 miles away. I’d accom- 





Policyholder health campaigns, where company operation is large enough, 
justify establishment of research laboratories such as that in which the serum 
tests, shown dbove, are being made. 
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plish this by averaging time, effort 
and expense involved so that, as a 
bookkeeping entry, it would cost 
the same to service each agency. 
No one would be_ penalized or 
privileged because of the circum- 
stance of geography 

—offer a “refresher” course for 
seasoned agents, periodically, in 
addition to the fundamental train- 
ing course 

—incline more to concentrate my 
advertising in leading insurance 
magazines only, rather than at- 
tempt to cover the whole field of in- 
surance journalism with so-called 
“Impartiality” 


Personnel 


—announce in advance, prefer- 
ably a whole year ahead of time, 
what holidays would be available 
to every one. Workers, even those 
who are held strictly. to a time 
schedule, like to make their own 
personal plans, too 

see that a real suggestion sys- 
tem was installed, promoted, util- 
ized, maintained. A _ highly-piaced 
official would be put in charge and, 
far from being penalized for 
“speaking out of turn,” workers 
failing to offer any helpful sugges- 
tion would actually be gently rep- 
rimanded for this 

—allow transfer from one de- 
partment to another in a reasonable 
number of deserving cases, know- 
ing that occasionally a square peg 
in a round hole will fit perfectly 
into another type of job 

—make sure, not only that I had 
a good internal (employees) publi- 
cation, but that I paid a man and/or 
woman enough to get a type that 
had ability and experience to do 4 
worthwhile job in thus improving 
employee morale 

—conduct “exit interviews,” S° 
that people leaving my employ 
would tell us-——very frankly—their 
gripes, dislikes and dissatisfactions 
with our office as a place to work 
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For obvious reasons, the author 
of this article prefers to remain 
anonymous. Suffice it to say that 
he speaks from nearly a quarter- 
century of experience in the field, 
during which time he has come to 
view the picture as a whole. In 
these pages he speaks without ran- 
cor, and from a deep desire to be 
constructive, with due regard to all 
parties involved — agent, em- 
ployee, policyholder and public. 


Policyholders 


—organize well-planned tours for 
visiting policyholders and visiting 
agents, so all would be genuinely 
welcomed, treated with utmost con- 
sideration and courtesy, and go 
away favorably impressed 

—create and maintain a museum 
or exhibit of lasting historical in- 
terest 


Sales Slants 

—drill into my associates an ap- 
preciation of the possible but latest 
sales possibilities in every inquiry 
and situation that comes to their 
desk 

—ask each employee to fill out a 
form giving names and addresses 
of relatives and friends in other 
cities all over the country, to serve 
as leads for our agents everywhere. 
I'd follow this up by repeating it 
once every year 

—simplify the wording of the 
policy contract to an extent never 
before attempted, relying consider- 
ably on the suggestions of my 
agency and advertising officials, as 
well as the more usual legal ad- 
visers 


Salary Matters 


—keep overtime at a minimum, 
resorting to it only in case of tem- 
porary emergency. Consistent and 
prolonged work after hours would 
indicate to me that a department 
Was either administered inefficient- 
ly or inadequately staffed 

—be fairly liberal in paying for 
such necessary overtime, requiring 





just enough minimum extra hours 
free (within government rulings, 
etc.), to prevent “soldiering” on the 
part of any few so inclined 

offer a yearly award to the de- 
partment with the latest percentage 
of errors, and another such award 
to the one showing the greatest im- 
provement during the year 

-provide “incentive pay” in the 
form of a percentage bonus after 
a particularly good year or im- 
proved record 

-pay a Christmas bonus, know- 
ing that a little “extra” is figured 
arithmetically but appreciated geo- 
metrically 

advance the second pay day in 
December so salaries would be paid 
a few days before Christmas 


Employee Welfare 


—pay my employees generally a 
little more than I actually had to. 
By paying slightly above the so- 
called market price, I’d benefit in 
the long run, thus (1) I'd get the 
cream of the personnel available 
locally (2) My turnover would be 
reduced (3) Most of my employees, 
in appreciation, would be pretty sure 
to give me say 20 per cent more in 
results for say 10 per cent more 
pay 

—provide a cafeteria service, if 
any at all, that was so good as to 
be virtually immune from criticism 
on the score of quality, price and 
variety, knowing that anything pro- 
vided short of the very best will 
be a liability rather than an asset 

—arrange recreation facilities, 
preferably right in the home office 


buildings or on the home office 
grounds, that will materially help 
to build and maintain a good esprit 
de corps 

—offer my employees the se- 
curity and advantages of a good 
pension trust 

—provide group insurance for 
both life and health, on a liberal 
contributory basis, making sure 
that my employees clearly under- 
stood, and hence appreciated, the 
part played by the company itself 

—suggest to the employees that 
they take up among themselves a 
monthly “collection” of 25¢ or 50c 
or some similar, nominal amount, 
this “welfare fund” to take the 
place of the all-too-frequent collec- 
tions that otherwise go on for 
flowers, cards and gifts to fellow 
employees in case of illness or be- 
reavement 

— make my employees safety 
conscious. A worker in the hos- 
pital is, temporarily, no good to 
the company 


Underwriting 


—offer only those income settle- 
ments I was willing and eager to 
have utilized j 

—strive as far as possible to 
make life insurance available to 
everyone, for a price 


Service 


—require that all correspondence 
be answered the day it is received. 
If a complete answer cannot im- 
mediately be given, a stop-gap 
acknowledgment should be used - 

—utilize air mail for all cor- 
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respondence on the other side of 
the Mississippi River 


Financial 


—put out an annual statement 
that even I could understand 

—consider. (outside of wartime), 
investing more in fundamental in- 
dustrial issues, rather than putting 
too large a proportion of the com- 
pany’s assets into governments, 
realizing in the last analysis that 
government securities themselves 
represent merely the _ inherent 
wealth and possibilities of private 
business 


Training 

—provide a home office manual 
containing all pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the company’s plans, 
policies, practices and history 

—give all new employees a half- 
day visit-tour of various depart- 
ments in the home office, to give 
them an impressive picture of the 
work of the whole company, of 
which they are now to become a 
part 
encourage each worker to look 
beyond his or her desk. This would 
avoid cases like that of the two in- 
surance girls who were asked just 
what they did at the home office. 
“Oh,” replied the first girl. “I 
work on the blue cards.” “And I,” 
said the second one, “I work on the 
pink cards” 

—offer a required course in 
handling correspondence to junior 
department heads. 





Accidental Injuries 


Killed 94,000 


Deaths from: accidental injuries 
in the United States in 1944 num- 
bered about 94,000, or approxi- 
mately 7,000 less than in 1941; 
essentially a peacetime year, and 
2,000 less than in 1942 or 1943, 
both wartime years, according to 
the statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company of 
New York who base their estimate 
on provisional data available at this 
time. 

The decline in automobile travel 
which was brought about by the 
rationing of gasoline, is given as 
the main factor in holding acci- 
dental deaths down in these difficult 
years when an increase could have 
been expected. During 1944, it is 
estimated, about 24,000 persons 
were killed by motor vehicles, ap- 
proximately the same number as in 
1943 but 16,000 fewer than in 1941. 

Home accident fatalities are also 
reported as somewhat less frequent 
in the year just passed than in 
1943, and about equal to those oc- 
curring in 1941. Fatal occupational 
accidents, despite wide industrial 
expansion and the employment of 
large numbers of green hands, were 
fewer in 1944 than in 1943 or 1941. 

Catastrophies — accidents in 
which at least five persons are 
killed—took well over 3,500 lives 
in 1944. This figure is more than 
300 above that for 1943, about 800 
more than in 1942, and 2,500 above 
the number in 1941. 








be lightly nor unworthily taken. 


Home Office: 
Richmond 





Is Life Insurance Selling a Profession? 


A profession, in the sense of a calling or an occupation, is that 
in which one professes knowledge sufficient to advise and serve 
others. The agent who professes knowledge of life insurance sufficient 
to advise and serve others assumes a grave responsibility, not to 


Like many other good companies, The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia provides educational facilities for agents and encourages 
that study which leads to proficiency in a life insurance career. 
Only after careful preparation may one safely profess himself capable 
of advising and serving those who seek to make their dependents 
financially secure through life insurance. 


lbrre Ce or WinGinia 
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The greatest loss of life in any 
one accident during last year, the 
statisticians report, was 322 deaths 
in an explosion of two ammunition 
ships in California. Four other 
major accidents during 1944 were 
the circus fire at Hartford, Connec. 
ticut, which claimed 168 lives, many 
of them children; the tornado 
which swept parts of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Maryland last 
June, with a loss of life reaching 
159; a gas tank explosion, which 
killed 130 persons in Ohio; and the 
explosion on u destroyer at the en- 
trance to lower New York Bay 
which took a toll of more than 100 
lives. ?— 


Group Retirement Plan 
For Ford Employees 


An important program for the 
benefit of employees recently be- 
came effective with the adoption 
of a group retirement annuity 
plan by the Ford Motor Company. 
Announcement was made by Henry 
Ford II, executive vice-president 
of the company, at the main office 
in Dearborn, Mich., that almost 99 
per cent of the eligible employees 
have subscribed to the plan. 

This is one of the largest group 
annuity plans and is underwritten 
by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New 
York. The Ford Motor Company 
was represented in the transac- 
tion by Marsh & McLennan, De- 
troit office. 

Eligible to enter the plan are 
all Ford salaried employees who 
have been with the company for 
five years, have not attained their 
sixty-fifth birthday, and whose ba- 
sic annual salaries exceed $3,000. 
For these, there will be provided 
a monthly retirement income equal 
to 1% per cent of monthly salary 
in excess of $250 for each year of 
service after December 30, 1944. 
Toward this income employees will 
contribute 5 per cent ef the excess 
salary. 

Salaried employees in service 
more than five years before that 
date will receive in addition 4 
monthly annuity amounting to % 
of 1 per cent of that portion of 
monthly salary as of December 30 
that exceeded $250, multiplied by 
the number of years of service 
prior to the date (excluding the 
first five years). Such annuities 
will be paid for entirely by the 
company. A minimum annuity of 
$20 a month, combining future 
and past service, in addition to 
Social Security benefits, is guar 
anteed. 
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YOUR 
FUTURE 
DOLLARS 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


AR production is non-pro- 
ductive. Wages received for 
the production of war items 
cannot be spent on those items and 
consequently are available for the 
purchase of peacetime products. 
Production for peacetime con- 
sumption is productive. Wages 
earned in such production can be 
utilized to purchase the items pro- 
duced and consequently the produc- 
tion itself furnishes an outlet for 
individual earnings. _ 


Wage Potentials 


If the wages earned from the 
production of war items are placed 
in savings or war bonds; they are 
available at a later date. On the 
assumption that there is an outlet 
for wages earned from the produc- 
tion of peacetime products, then 
the excess earned during war 
should have a tendency to increase 
the total available cash of indi- 
viduals. There is no doubt that 
this available cash is real, as can 
be demonstrated from the increase 
in savings, purchase of war bonds, 
and the reduction of outstanding 
consumer debt. There is, however, 
4 certain volume of savings which 
18 More or less constant and it is 
the excess which is spendable. 
Savings Fund Accounts, in them- 
selves, show only a moderate in- 
crease over the normal volume. 
However, war bond sales already 
total over 34 billions. The amount 





of currency in circulation has been 
rising rapidly, from 11 billions at 
the end of 1941 to more than 22 
billions at the present time. Con- 
sumer debt has been reduced by 
some 4.6 billions, thus creating ad- 
ditional purchasing power. These 
are large figures and if that vast 
sum of money were made available 
to the consumer market there 
would be fantastic price changes. 
In fact, the price changes would be 
so fantastic that the disease would 


_ eventually cure itself in an in- 


evitable collapse. 

When we realize that this avail- 
able purchasing power is held by 
many types of individuals and in 
a greater or less degree, it is obvi- 
ous that all people are not going to 
spend the savings they have made 
during the war in a reckless de- 
mand for goods. Eighty-five per 
cent of the population earns less 
than $5,000 a year and it does not 
seem reasonable to expect that 
these people will be willing to 
throw their money away as a group 
unless there is some vital change 
in the economy of the country. In- 
dividually they just don’t have 
enough surplus cash to become so 
reckless. 

Should the European war end 
within a few months and it were 
physically and financially possible 
to have industry continue at peak 
production without let up, the full 
force of the accumulated savings 
from war work would be felt. 
Based on full employment and on 
the assumption that production for 
peace supplies its own purchasing 
power, there would be a continuing 
period of high income plus surplus 
capital carried over from war work. 
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The people in general would not be 
likely, under such conditions, to 
tolerate restrictions or restraints 
on purchases or living conditions. 


Future Outlook 


The above is a very lovely pic- 
ture from an employment point of 
view but, of course, it is just not 
possible. Instead of an immediate 
switch-over at peak capacity, there 
is undoubtedly a period ahead, 
ranging from a few months to a 
year and a half, depending upon 
the industry, during which the in- 
dustrial economy will be in a state 
of flux. It seems certain that many 
people will be out of work and this 
condition will apply particularly to 
those in the normally lower income 
groups. There are going to be 
many unpleasant incidents in man- 
agement-labor relations and there 
will probably be suggestions in 
Congress for further control of one 
kind or another. These elements 
of uncertainty tend to induce an 
attitude of caution on the part of 
the general public, with the result 
that the outlook for the immediate 
future is not entirely serene. Be- 
sides, 1932 is not so far in the past 
that the present earning class has 
forgotten it. 

The result of all this anticipated 
reconversion turmoil is more likely 
to result in a conservation of ex- 
cess earnings on deposit in savings 
funds and war bonds than in the 
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excited bidding for scarce or non- 
existent articles. 


Mass Psychology 

After the readjustment period 
and when public confidence has been 
restored there may be, of course, a 
very definite threat to the price 
level on the theory that with con- 
siderably more than average avail- 
able cash a sufficient number of 
people will want to replenish worn 
out equipment, and _ household 
needs, and having the money will 
not mind paying 10 or even 20 per 
cent higher than present prices. 
Then, with peacetime production 
moving into its expected stride and 
employment fairly good, there will 
be an added impetus to such pur- 
chases based on the feeling of se- 
curity. , 

There is one point, however, in 
this world which we must take into 
consideration, but which is impos- 
sible to reduce to mathematical pro- 
portions: i.e., the thought of the 
average citizen as to the future of 
his own country and its money. 
The effect of adverse mass psy- 
chology has been demonstrated 
many times in this world in such 


orgies as the Mississippi Bubble, 
the South Seas Bubble, the com- 
plete collapse of the German 
economy atter the last war, and 
even the currency of the early 
Colonies in this country. 

Money available for use is al- 
ways a threat to the price level, but 
the potential threat consists of 
what the average citizen thinks of 
the dollar bill he has in his pocket. 
There are such things as buyers’ 
strikes and they have happened in 
this country not so long ago. Un- 
less the public is afraid of its 
money, it is not going constantly to 
pay higher and higher prices. Even 
a price rise of 25 per cent would be 
considered rather alarming and the 
public might revolt at such an in- 
crease, whereupon price adjust- 
ments would come rapidly. A 25 
per cent increase, however, in the 
price level would not necessarily be 
harmful under a_ fully-operating 
economy and where the public had 
perfect confidence in its dollar bills. 


Inflation Danger 


Many theories have been ex- 
pounded on the danger of inflation 
in this country; the enormous po- 
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“Hold everything, you guys. | just happened to think, | got a life 
insurance premium due today!" 
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tential of accumulated savings and 
the boom which may come about 
after the war due to the rapid ex. 
penditure of these savings. Prag. 
tically all such theories, however, 
ignore the personal element and 
represent the American public as a 
group of morons who give no 
thought to the future and who have 
no confidence in their country. 

Assuming only a small degree of 
common sense on the part of the 
thinking public—and the average 
citizen does think in a general way 
—you are not likely to have a wild 
inflationary condition comparable 
to that in France in the middle 
twenties and certainly not a col- 
lapse of currency such as was ex- 
perienced by Germany. 

Our social system may change, 
but we have the natural resources 
and productive capacity to give 
everyone a chance to make a living 
and with such tools it is highly im- 
probable that the American peo- 
ple, who have developed this coun- 
try by their own hard work, will 
throw such opportunities into the 
waste basket. 


Birth Rate High 


But Mortality Low 


The continued high level of 
births in the United States dur- 
ing 1944 brought nearly 3,000,000 
babies into the world, according 
to Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company statisticians, who also 
report an exceptionally low infant 
mortality for the year. The statis- 
ticians at the same time forecast 
a favorable death rate among the 
population at large, and expect 
that the natural increase of the 
country’s population in 1944 will 
be close to 1,400,000 persons. 

“Births in 1944,” the Metropoli- 
tan statisticians report, “are 6 per 
cent below the figure for 1943, 
which reached an all time high, 
and are very close to the 1942 fig- 
ure. The year’s births are well 
above prewar figures and in num- 
ber still exceed any year in Amer- 
ican history prior to 1942.” 

Stating that their estimate for 
1944 is based upon country-wide 
records of the Census Bureau for 
the first 10 months of the year, 
and on trends for areas furnishing 
later information, the statisticians 
predict a birth rate of about 22.5 
per 1,000 resident population in 


‘1944, The year marks the third in 


succession in which the birth rate 
has exceeded 20 per 1,000. 
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5th Annual Report of the 


NATIONAL LIFE 


ALES of new life insurance totaled $61,572,948 or 
29.2% more than in 1943. 

Insurance in force increased $41,536,076 to $683,019,- 
(42 on December 31st. 

Payments to policy yholders and beneficiaries aggre- 
gated $22,147,842, inc luding $4,454,106 of dividends and 
$3,673,806 of policy proceeds previously left with the 
Company. Since Pearl Harbor, 249 claims from war 
casualties have totaled $873,374. 

The ratio of actual to tabular mortality was 507% 

Assets total $290, 943,587, showing an increase of '$21.- 
994,755: or 8.2% for the year. 

The alsa earned 3.43% net on its ledger assets in 
1944. 

Purchases of $11,310,000 of government securities and 
$32,375,073 of FHA war housing loans aggregated 
$43,685,073. 

Our favorable experience with FHA loans has con- 
tinued. 

Of 31,159 mortgage loans, only 18, involving $67,545 
were in foreclosure, including 14 FHA loans totaling 
$50,216. This statement included no interest on these 
loans. 

For the third successive year, no bond in the statement 
was past due as to principal or interest. 

The Company’s bonds had market values of $89,958,- 
510 which was $3,284,731, or 3.79%, in excess of: book 
values. hs 


Our preferred stocks, all cumulative as to dividends, 
had a market value of $8,420,397, which was $641,581 
more than the book value. A market fluctuation reserve 
equal to this excess has been created. Dividend payments 
on two issues were in arrears. 

No reserves on insurance or annuity contracts on the 
Company’s books are based on an interest assumption 
higher than 3%. 

The reserve liability for insurance contracts was $172,- 
556,006, an increase of $10,022,649 for the year. 

Reserves for special benefits supplementing these in- 
surance contracts amounted to $3,740,663. 

Total annuity reserves were $55,613,576, or $5,518,- 
747 more than in 1943. The Company in 1944 volun- 
tarily has strengthened these reserves by an additional 
sum of $500,000. 

Continuation in 1945 of the generous dividend scale 
in effect in 1943 and 1944 previouslyshas been an- 
nounced. A liability of $4,408,985 for 1945 dividends 
has been established. 

The liability for unreported death claims has been in- 
creased $250,000 beyond that of last year, because of 
uncertainty as to war debts which may have been 
unreported. 

The surplus was increased $1,034,721.28 to $14,034,- 
192.23, including a $2,000,000 contingency reserve. 

A list ofthe Company’s securities is available on 
request. _¥f ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President 


‘ 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 1,377,137.61 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t—Direct or Guar- 
anteed $ 32,656,433.00 


State and Municipal—U. S. 7,388 852.54 


Public Utility 39,249,215.68 
1 Dominion, Provincial, Mu- 
| nicipal--Canada 2,664,059.86 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 4,715,218.30 86,673,779.38 


Preferred Stdcks, at market 


quotations 8,420,397.00 


Mortgages, First Liens: 
City, insured by FHA 
Other. City 


130,918,614.36 
27,217,361.53 


| Farm 10,307 ,945.97 
| Real Estate at Cost or Less: ~ 
Under Contract of Sale 1,508,219.83 , 
Other, including Home Office 
Properties ($804,501.00) 3,120,863 .99 4,629 ,083.82 
Loans on Company’s Policies 15,217;957.09 
Premiums Receivable 3,639,323.93 
Accrued Interest and Rents 4 2,258,216.22 
Other Assets ; Fag! 283,770.66 


ia * 
Torat Assets 
é 


Bonds and Stocks are included at 4 








NATIONAL LIFE 


95th ANNUAL STATEMENT.OF FINAN CIAL CONDITION—December 31, 1944 


ra pany for f¢ture, rn = 


ot Reported’ (estimated)... 495, 1,742,310.95 
Policyholdets’ Deposits: 
Dividends Left at.” Interest 7;309,533.79 
Future Premiums Discounted 5,005,154.30 12,314,688.09 
' Provision for 1945 Dividends... 4,408,984.72 
Provision for Taxes: 
250,000.00 


¥¢ * 
168,443,921,86 J 


i" $200,943,587.57 


———S— 
i ized or other values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,154.80 in the above statement are deposited with States ns required by law. 








INSURANCE 
Lane OMPANY 


LIABILITIES of 
Policy Regerves: 

Insurance 

Annuity Zo. 
* Policy Benefits left with, Com- 


$176,296,669.00 » 
55,613,576.00 


Payments 


Policy Claims: g 
In Process’ of Settlement 


23,374,303.00 $855,284,548.00 


1,247,310.95 


1944 Féderal Income Taxes 
Other Taxes ... 

Reserv for market Sucttations, 
Preferred Stocks * 

Agency and Irivestment Items in 


585,054.18 835,054.18 


641,581.37 


Process 263,547.16 
Pension Reserves—Home Office 
and Agents }. 988,210.00 
Other Liahj 430,470.87 
TorTat’ <p es 276,909,395.34 
Surplus (including contingency 
reserve of $2,000,000.00).... 14,034,192.23 
Torat LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS $290,943,587.57 








- _wonrrerier-V ERMONT 
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Constitutional Aspects 


E understand that life in- 
surance, believing it to be 
in the public interest that 


the States continue to exercise their 
powers over the business of insur- 
ance and being wholly agreeable io 
the continued payment of fair taxes 
to the several States, has authorized 
the study in which we have been 
engaged in order that additional in- 
formation may be made available, 
first, as to the legal situation 
created by the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters decision with regard to 
the constitutional basis of existing 
tax laws, and second, as to possible 
lines of action for overcoming such 
difficulties as may result from that 
decision. 

While our reference has not been 
sharply defined, we understand it to 
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be a limited one and primarily to 
supply information. It does not 
call upon us to make recommenda- 
tions, neither does it ask our 
opinion as to the validity of any 
specific provision in existing tax 
laws. We would not in any event 
undertake to express such an opin- 
ion without both a more detailed 
examination of the statute and its 
operation and effect than we have 
so far made and fuller knowledge of 
the facts capable of being estab- 
lished on the record. The forego- 
ing has to do especially with the 
first part of this memorandum, con- 
cerning the effect of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association 
decision on existing tax laws. With 
respect to the second part, we un- 
derstand our reference to be some- 


what broader and to include not 
only informational material but also 
an expression of our opinion as to 
how far it lies within the power of 
Congress, by virtue of the com- 
merce clause, to permit the tax laws 
now in force to continue in opera- 
tion. 

It was only under much pressure 
that we were able to prepare this 
memorandum. There are still sey- 
eral phases of your tax problem 
which need to be covered, e.g., al- 
lowable deductions, multiple bur- 
den, privilege tax, retaliation; and 
as to them a supplemental memo- 
randum may be prepared. But the 
outstanding phase is concerned with 
discrimination against interstate 
commerce, and we have made that, 
together with the power of Con- 
gress to permit existing tax laws to 
continue in operation, the subject 
of this memorandum. And, pur- 
suant to your suggestion, we here 
indicate our general. conclusions. 

On the point of discrimination, 
assuming no Congressional permis- 
sion, our general conclusion is that 
a State premium tax law which 
taxes foreign insurance company 
premiums at a higher rate than it 
taxes (or. without taxing at all) 
premiums of like domestic insur- 
ance companies would probably be 
invalid as a discrimination against 
interstate commerce; it could be 
saved only by showing a correspond- 
ing tax, imposed in some way or 
other upon the premium receipts of 
domestic companies only, sufficient 
to equalize substantially the bur- 
dens on domestic and foreign com- 
panies. 

On the point of the power of Con- 
gress to permit the continued op 
eration of State laws, our general 
conclusions are, first, that except 
where such laws involve discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce, it 
seems clear that Congressional per- 
mission will remove the commerce 
clause objections and thus enable 
the laws to continue in operation; 
and, second, that even where dis- 
crimination is involved, at least 
such as may be shown under the 
laws now in force, an arguable case 
can be made that Congressional per- 
mission for the continued operation 
of such laws would not be held in- 
valid. 
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of State Premium Taxes 


A scholarly and considered 
summary of the legislative 
backgrounds on which fu- 
ture expectations may be 
predicated. Statutes already 
existing come under review 
and the facts which would 
normally, justify future as- 
pects, on the basis of prece- 
dent, are concisely set forth. 


By 
Nort T. DowLiInGc 
and 


Epwin W. PATTERSON 


The all-important point for pres- 
at purposes is that, by classifying 
insurance as interstate commerce, 
the decision has brought on a new 
wt of questions which are con- 
ered with the powers of the 
States over interstate commerce 
ad which arise by reason of the 
commerce clause itself. None of 
them was actually involved in the 
issues before the Court in either 
the South-Eastern case or The 
Polish National Alliance case. 

The majority opinion by Mr. 
justice Black adverted to them in 
in indirect and general way, though 
lt did refer specifically to what he 
described as the “exaggerated” 
argument about the effect of the 
Sherman Act in invalidating state 
laws regulating insurance. Mr. 
Chief Justice Stone, dissenting, 
mde a point of the fact that 
wither the majority opinion nor 
the briefs and argument of counsel 
explored in any detail” the extent 
which “still other state statutes 
ithan those invalidated by the Sher- 
man Act] will now be invalidated 
& im conflict with the commerce 
tlause” (emphasis supplied). The 
Chief Justice went on to say that 
‘rtainly there cannot but be seri- 
re doubt as to the validity of state 
4xes which may now be thought to 


discriminate against the interstate 
commerce,” and that the resolution 
of those doubts will call for exten- 
sive litigation and legislation “in 
order to establish a new boundary 
between state and national power.” 
Mr. Justice Jackson, also dissenting, 
thought the Court’s decision “at 
very least will require an extensive 
overhauling of state legislation” 
and that “certainly the States lose 
very important controls and very 
considerable revenues.” 

That the commerce clause objec- 
tions which may be raised against 
many existing tax statutes are 
serious and difficult is clear to us on 
a consideration of the judicially de- 
veloped law of the clause. And on 





the present outlook for these stat- 
utes we attach some adverse signif- 
icance to the 5-4 line-up of the 
Court in the recent case holding an 
Arkansas sales tax law invalid 
while at the same time apparently 
assuming a like percentage use tax 
would have been upheld. McLeod 
v. Dilworth Co., 64 8. Ct. 1023, de- 
cided May 15, last. The majority 
was made uf of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, delivering the opinion, and 
Mr. Chief Justice Stone and Mr. 
Justice Jackson, all of whom dis- 
sented in the South-Eastern case, 
together with ‘Justices Roberts and 
Reed, who did not participate in 
that case. The McLeod case shows 
the full Court in action on a state 


ee 


The authors of this article are wide 
in the field of Constitutional Law an 


recognized as outstanding experts 
have been engaged in a study of 


State insurance premiums tax laws in the light of recent United States 


Supreme Court decisions. 


oel T. Dowling is professor of Constitutional Law, and Edwin W. 
Patterson is professor of Insurance Law, at the School of Law of Columbia 
University, New York City. Both have won fame in their respective fields 
and have been called in as consultants in mu¢h notable litigation. -Their 
opinions have frequently been cited as guideposts along the road of 
jurisprudence and their presentation of the current subject, therefore, is 
of the widest possible interest in view of the State premium tax situation 
which exists today as respects life insurance companies. 
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tax law, and it suggests to us, espe- 
cially in view of the emphasis in 
the minority opinion, that a ma- 
jority of the present Court are very 
much concerned with how and on 
what basis a State undertakes to 
tax interstate commerce as well as 
with the results of what it does. 


Distinctive Doctrines 

The South-Eastern case swept 
away the understructure * upon 
which a large part of state legisla- 
tion on insurance has been rested. 
This understructure was the doc- 
trine formulated in Bank of 
Augusta v. Earle, 13 Peters 519 
(1838), applied in Paul v. Virginia, 
8 Wall. 168 (1869) and invoked re- 
peatedly since then, namely, that 
the States have power to exclude 
foreign corporations from doing 
business within their borders or to 
admit them on such conditions as 
they see fit to prescribe. To this 
doctrine there were two exceptions, 
one, where the fareign corporation 
was engaged in the performance of 
a federal function and, the other, 
where it Was engaged in carrying 
on interstate commerce. ‘A limiting 
doctrine of “unconstitutional condi- 
tions,” not relevant here, was sub- 
sequently developed. By dint of 
the South-Eastern decision a for- 
eign insurance corporation is now 
in the second exception above, and 
it now enjoys a constitutionally 





Above is a recent picture of the justices of the United States Supreme Court. In the front row, left to righ, 
are Associate Justice Stanley F. Reed; Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts; Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone; As 
ciate Justice Hugo L. Black; and Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter. In the back row, left to right, are Associate 
Justices Robert H. Jackson, William O. Douglas, Frank Murphy and Wiley Blount Rutledge, Jr. 
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The text of this article was orig- 
inally prepared by the authors as 
a memorandum for committees of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. Object was to outline 
the effect of the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the 
case of South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association and others, that insur- 
ance is commerce and is subject to 
Federal anti-trust laws. That ef- 
fect was considered with particular 
application to State tax laws. In 
addition, the power of Congress 
to permit such laws to continue in 
operation comes under review. 








protected right to enter the State. 

Among the several distinctive 
doctrines developed by the Supreme 
Court for the protection of inter- 
state commerce, none is more firmly 
established than that” the States 
may not discriminate against inter- 
state commerce in favor of local 
commerce. The principle underly- 
ing this doctrine is as fundamental 
as the Constitution itself. Indeed, 
a chief occasion of the commerce 
clause, said Cardozo, J., speaking 
for the Court in 1935, “was ‘the 
mutual jealousies and aggressions 
of the States, taking form in cus- 
toms barriers and other economic 
retaliation.’” Baldwin v. Sellig, 


listed as 294 U. S. 511, 522 (1935 

This doctrine is abundantly jl}y. 
trated in a long line of decisions ly. 
ginning at least as early as 187% 
Among the cases so holding are 
Welton v. Missouri, 91 U. §S, 
(1876) (license tax on only thos 
peddlers selling goods produce 
outside of Missouri) ; Guy v. Bali. 
more, 100 U. S. 434 (1880) (whart. 
age charges applicable only to ». 
loading of goods produced outsid 
of Maryland) ; Webber v. Virginiy 
103 U.S. 344 (1881) (license tax » 
manufacturer’s agents, applicabk 
only to manufactured articles pr 
duced outside of Virginia) ; Hale) 
Bimco Trading, Inc., 306 U. S. 3% 
(1939) (Florida inspection fee » 
foreign-produced cement) ; Best ¢ 
Co. v. Mazwell, 311 U. S. 4 
(1940) (North Carolina license fx 
on retail sample rooms). 

A summary of the facts of ty 
recent cases will aid in determining 
their applicability to the State 
premium tax laws. In Hale \ 
Bimco Trading, Inc., a decree wa 
upheld, which enjoined enforcement 
of a Florida statute that imposed 
an “inspection fee” of 15c. per ew 
upon all cement imported from out 
side the State, but required no in 
spection and imposed no fee upa 
cement produced in Florida. It wa 
shown that the “inspection fee” wa 
about sixty times the cost of mak 
ing the inspection. The opinion d 
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the Court (Frankfurter, J., all con- 
curring) treated this “fee” as a 
tax, and said that the presumption 
of constitutionality “cannot over- 
come this calculated discrimination 
against foreign commerce.” In 
Best & Co. v. Maxwell, a New York 
department store, sued to recover a 
tax which it paid under protest, 
pursuant to a North Carolina stat- 
ute which imposed an annual privi- 
lege tax of $250 for a license to dis- 
play goods and samples for sale in a 
hotel, etc., by any person not a 
regular retail merchant of North 
Carolina. The plaintiff maintained 
a sample room in a North Carolina 
hotel, at which its agent took orders 
for goods to be shipped from New 
York. The Court held the statute 
unconstitutional as a discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce. 
The opinion of the Court (Reed, J., 
all concurring) said: “The com- 
merce clause forbids discrimina- 
tion, whether forthright or ingeni- 
ous.” Although the statute was in 
terms applicable to residents con- 
ducting only sample rooms, the 
Court assumed that “normally” 
residents competing with the plain- 
tiff would be “regular retail mer- 
chants” of North Carolina, and 
that these paid only $1 per year for 
the privilege of doing business in 
the State. Because of this dispar- 
ity between the “corresponding 
fixed-sum license tax” imposed on 
interstate and intrastate commerce, 
the Court unanimously found the 
tax to be discriminatory. 

We see no reason to believe that 
the principle of these cases, involv- 
ing tangibles of interstate com- 
merce, would not be applicable to 
the business of life insurance, 
though it deals in intangibles. 
Among the dealings in intangibles 
which the Court has treated as in- 
terstate commerce are, the sale and 
delivery of instruction by a corre- 
spondence school, International 
Textbook Co. v. Pigg, 217 U. S. 91 
(1910) ; the furnishing of services 
by a custom house broker, Union 
Brokerage Co. v. Jensen, 64 S. Ct. 
967 (1944); the publication of a 
magazine, Western Live Stock v. 
Bureau of Revenue, 303 U. S. 250 
(1938), and the transmission of se- 
curities across state lines, Electric 
Bond & Share Co. v. Securities and 
Exchange Commission, 303 U. §S. 
419, 431-483 (1938). Cf. Hall v. 
Geiger-Jones Co., 242 U. S. 539 
(1917). Indeed, the South-Eastern 
case and the Polish National case 
both exclude any such distinction. 

From these cases, as well as from 
others which have sustained state 


laws against the charge of dis- 
crimination and of which a few will 
be mentioned, we find four factors 
involved in the Court’s test of dis- 
crimination: 

1. Scheme of Taxation as a 
Whole. In determining whether or 
not a particular statutory provision 
is discriminatory, the Court con- 
siders not only the provision impos- 
ing a tax on interstate commerce 
but also other statutory provisions 
imposing taxes on domestic (intra- 
state) commerce. 

Thus, in Hinson v. Lott, 8 Wall. 
(U. S.) 148 (1869), the Court up- 
held an Alabama statute taxing 
liquor, imported fromm without the 
State, at the rate of 50c per gallon. 


The Court said that this statute, 
standing alone, would be discrimi- 
natory; but it found another sec- 
tion of the Alabama statutes that 
imposed a tax of 50c per gallon on 
liquor produced in Alabama, and so 
held that the statute was a legiti- 
mate exercise of the State’s taxing 
power, not an attempt to “regulate 
commerce between the States.” In 
Hanneford v. Silas Mason Co., 300 
U. S. 577 (1937), the Court upheld 
a tax imposed by Washington upon 
the use in Washington of property 
(here machinery used by a building 
contractor on the Grand Coulee 
Dam) bought outside the State, on 
which no sales tax had been paid. 
The use-tax provision (here impos- 
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Financial Statement 
December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS................% 7,783,883.34 
BONDS— 
® Tk i OED. 5. c ccccect cedcosesecstvedebses 46,875,928.08 
{ CE. 6 5 td sh eo Kode dscdtnnecécewabaness §,313,153.27 
Ce He Sy.» 0 0 6.0.0:0:50.4665266) 60 bnbennd 606060040080 a8 s $ 59,972,964.69 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE................ 45,210,987.17 
F. H. A. Loans Insured by U.S. Government........ $21,500,197.73 
Other First Mortgage Loans...............0.00065 23,710,789.44 
poe” ey a errr rr rrr re 860,000.00 
oo on De occa eecesigranedeecesedeerend 7,772,062.87 





REAL ESTATE SALES CONTRACTS, .....ccscccsescscccccccces 206,057.26 
0 (a See ae re re eee 1,113,521.53 
INTEREST AND RENTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED BUT ° 
YET Sr ere ae ae 683,523.47 

INTEREST AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENTS (None of | 

which is past due more than 90 Some) » no act beatae he a Cp sikh teh 166,522.57 
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Ce CE io nein dav sidobebeces cd bce cwtedsscesétsdeves 1,891,264.85 
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PE FP Fe Sc co cc ccccensderccsscedeseteseses 19,242,441.88 
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Under Purchase Agreement.......... seEteenennkh $ 2,888,708.30 
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@TOTAL LIABILITIES. .. 1.2... eee cee eee e eee eceeeewenrereee $139,892,224.29 


@Actual Market Value of Bonds is more than $1,197,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 
@Does not include liens totaling $573,050 which have been discharged 4 payments in cash or credit 
by policyholders, nor $74,502.27 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in 
future lien reductions. J 
@Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase Ag dated Sept 
7, 1933, on file with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri, (copy 
of which agreement may be obtained a him or the company), . ~ which the Superintendent 
reserved a lien to protect certain liabilities therein descri and fully included qnens 4 liabilities 
in this statement. Status of Old Company Account on file with the Superintendent and with the company. 
@Full net legal reserves on policies issued by General American Life are secured by deposit o approved 
securities with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. The capital 
stock, guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection to all policyholders. 

A detailed report of the company’s financial condition and bond holdings may 

be secured upon request. Address inquiries: Publicity Department,—Section N. 
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ing the burden of payment directly 
on the user) was a part of a com- 
prehensive sales-tax law, which im- 
posed taxes at the same rate upon 
sales made within the State. The 
opinion of the Court, by Cardozo, 
J., said: “Equality is the theme 
that runs through all sections of 
the statute.” The Court was care- 
ful to qualify all of its statements 
about taxation of interstate com- 
merce transactions by the word, 
“non - discriminatory.” Similarly, 
use taxes imposed upon consumers 
who bought goods without the State 
and brought them into the State 
were upheld where there was a 
sales tax at the same rate upon pur- 
chases made within the State. 
Gregg Dyeing Co. v. Query, 286 U. 
S. 472 (1932) (use tax collected by 
State from consumer); Nelson v. 
Sears Roebuck & Co., 312 U. S. 359 
(1941) (use tax collected from 
seller). The use tax and the sales 
tax were found to be corresponding 
burdens. 

2. Corresponding Burden. In de- 
termining the discriminatory char- 
acter of a tax on interstate com- 
merce, the Court will consider only 
the “correlative” or “correspond- 
ing” burden placed on local (intra- 
state) commerce. There is no indi- 
cation that the Court will go fur- 
ther than to compare the taxes im- 
posed, by whatever name called, 
upon the same or substantially 
similar taxable events or taxable 
values. A comparison of taxes im- 
posed on different bases could re- 
sult at best in a chance equality 
which would not satisfy the basic 








principle of the commerce clause. 
In Best & Co. v. Maxwell, 311 U. 
S. 454 (1940), the Court compared 
only the “fixed-sum license” taxes 
of out-of-state and local merchants, 
and took no account of the obvious 
fact that local retailers who main- 
tained stocks of goods in North 
Carolina would pay ad valorem 
taxes on such stocks, whereas the 
plaintiff, which maintained only a 
sample room, would not pay North 
Carolina a tax on its stock of goods. 
The case which has gone furthest 
in applying the “corresponding” 
test is Interstate Busses Corp. v. 
Blodgett, 276°U. S. 245 (1928). A 
motor-bus company using the high- 
ways of Connecticut for both inter- 
state and intrastate transportation 
of passengers sued to enjoin the 
state tax officials from enforcing a 
Connecticut statute which imposed 
a tax on interstate busses of lc per 
mile traversed within the State. A 
judgment for the defendants below 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
The opinion, by Stone, J., held that 
the plaintiff had not sustained the 
burden of proving that the statute 
imposed a “substantially greater 
burden” on interstate busses than 
on those doing a purely intrastate 
business. Connecticut imposed no 
such mileage tax upon intrastate 
busses, but it did impose on them 
(and not upon interstate busses) a 
gross receipts tax of 3% annually. 
The plaintiff tried to bring into the 
computation other taxes which it 
paid in Connecticut, such as the tax 
on personal property (its busses) 
and the (shifted) gasoline tax; but 
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the Court did not consider these to 
be “correlative”: “We cannot say 
from a mere inspection of the 
statutes that the mileage tax is a 
substantially greater burden on ap- 
pellants (plaintiff’s) interstate 
business than is its correlative, the 
gross receipts tax, on comparable 
intrastate businesses. To gain the 
relief for which it prays appellant 
is under the necessity of showing 
that in actual practice the tax of 
which it complains falls with dis- 
proportionate economic weight on 
it.” (276 U. S. at p. 251.) 

A Louisiana statute which in 
terms imposed a tax of 25 mills on 
the dollar of assessed valuation of 
all rolling stock of non-resident cor- 
porations not domiciled in Louisi- 
ana (and only upon them) was up- 
held as not discriminatory, where it 
appeared that if the foreign cor- 
poration became domiciled (which 
it could do) in a particular parish 
or city it would then have to pay on 
the same property a local tax, the 
rate of which, varying as between 
the different localities, averaged ap- 
proximately the same rate as the 
state tax. General American Tank 
Car Corp. v. Day, 270 U. S. 367 
(1926). The opinion of the court 
by Stone, J., concludes that the 
plaintiff, suing to enjoin collection 
of the state tax, had failed to show 
discrimination. 

3. “Substantial” Equality. 
Equality of burden between inter- 
state and intrastate commerce need 
only be “substantial.” 

In the case last cited the Court 
said the tax was not objectionable 
unless it discriminated “in some 
substantial way between the prop- 
erty of the appellants and the prop- 
erty of residents or domiciled non- 
residents” (p. 372). The tax is not 
invalid, it said, “merely because 
equality in its operation as com- 
pared with local taxation has not 
been attained with mathematical 
exactness” (p. 373). Further on in 
the same opinion Mr. Justice Stone 
said that even if, as contended by 
the plaintiff, the average of local 
taxes was only 21 mills per dollar. 

“In the absence of a purpose to 
discriminate, disclosed by the legis- 
lation itself, we are not prepared to 
say that a 4-mill variation in one 
year not shown to be a necessary oF 
continuing result of the scheme of 
taxation adopted, would be an un- 
constitutional discrimination . . .” 
(pp. 373-374). 

4. Discrimination Apparent from 
the Statute Itself. There is ground 
for believing that the Court will de- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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It’s the best way to protect yourself against a depression if War Renda, see ain tnd 
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The smart thing today is to save, not splurge. Don’t get your insurance. 
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A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War 
Information, and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Debate In Washington 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Congress at some future date spe- 
cifically repeals or invalidates your 
State law.” 

I wonder if the Congress of the 
United States wants to do that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The bill does 
not go as far as that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield for a further observation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My understand- 
ing of what the Senate Judiciary 
Committee wanted to do and what 
I hoped it would do was that we 
would by the enactment of a bill of 
this kind call the attention of the re- 
spective States of the Union to the 
fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had held that the busi- 
ness of insurance is commerce, and 
knowing that certain hardships were 
inevitable because of past practice 
and procedure, it was my intention, 
and I thought the intention of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to say 
to the States, “For a certain period, 
long enough for you to take action, 
you will be allowed to make adjust- 
ments of your State laws to har- 
monize with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 
But under the bill we would not do 
that. In my opinion, we would do 
exactly what the Senator from 
Wyoming implies we would do—that 
is, invite the respective State legis- 
latures to pass acts which would per- 
mit agreements which would other- 


wise be in violation of the Sherman 
Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think an explanation of paragraph 
(b) of section 2 should be made at 
this time. The purpose of that pro- 
vision is very clear, that Congress did 
not want at the present time to take 
upon itself the responsibility of inter- 
fering with the taxation of insurance 
or the regulation of insurance by the 
States. We were able to single out 
and to indicate that we had in mind 
three acts of which we wanted to 
make exceptions, because they did 
not relate to insurance. I read from 
the bill: 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the act 
of September 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, or the act of June 19, 1936, 
known as the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
discrimination Act, shall apply to the 
business of insurance or to acts in the 


conduct of that business. 


Now on page 3, and we find sec- 


tion 5: 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to affect in any man- 
ner the application to the business of 


insurance of the act of July 5, 1935, as 
amended, known at the National Labor 
Relations Act, or the act of June 25, 
1938, as amended, known as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Permit me a 
further word of explanation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If there is on 
the books of the United States a leg- 


islative act which relates to interstate 
commerce, if the act does not specifi- 
cally relate to insurance, it would not 
apply at the present time. Having 
passed the bill now before the Senate, 
if Congress should tomorrow pass a 
law relating to interstate commerce, 
and should not specifically apply the 
law to the business of insurance, it 
would not be an implied repeal of this 
bill, and this bill would not be af- 
fected, because the Congress had not, 
under subdivision (b), said that the 
new law specifically applied to insur- 
ance. I think that makes the bill very 
clear. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am quite satis- 
fied that it is the intention of the 
Senator and the intention of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to grant a 
moratorium and invite the States to 
step in and regulate the insurance 
business. It seems to me that if the 
Senator would agree to striking from 
the bill subsection (b) of section 2, 
and then agree to the other amend- 
ment which I suggest in subsection 
(b) of section 4, that we would do 
that very thing; but we would not 
take the long step which has been in- 
dicated today by the Senator from 
Wyoming of inviting State legisla- 
tion, permitting violation of the 
Sherman Act as to monopolies and 
agreements in restraint of trade. I 
do not believe that any Senator wants 
to invite any State legislature to 
step into the insurance field and per- 
mit contracts and agreements in re- 
straint of trade or contracts and 





The railroads, long recognized as interstate commerce, have operated constantly under the Federal aegis. So 
have the public utilities. What insurance wants to know, now that the United States Supreme Court has declared 
it, also, to be interstate commerce, is whether or not it will have Federal regulation (even in the future) and, if so, 
to what extent. 
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ments which would evade the 
snopoly provisions of the Sherman 


4 McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
«jj the Senator yield? 

Yr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

yr. MCKELLAR. I simply wish to 
uk, Why is not the Senator willing 
» accept that amendment? It seems 
me it is a very proper amendment. 

wr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
wth this one explanation— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
ay that he will agree to that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wanted to 
nake a statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the 
amendment would clear the matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Provided the 
wrd “agreement” in subsection (b) 
of section 4 is understood to relate 
t» boycott, coercion, or intimidation. 
ls it the interpretation of the Senator 
fom Utah that the word “agree- 
ment” in that paragraph relates to 
boycott, coercion, or intimidation? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. With that ex- 
planation on the record— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
Chair will state that the pending 
question is on the committee amend- 
ment in line 24, on page 2, and that 
another amendment is not now in 
order until the committee amendment 
is disposed of. 

Mr. FERGUSON. At the proper 
time I shall consent that the word 
“section” be changed to “act.” * 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I hesitate to 
differ with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Murpock], but I want to call 
his attention to a fact which is, of 
course, very obvious, that the diffi- 
culties of working out the insurance 
readjustment following the decision 
of the Supreme Court are colossal. I 
do not believe anyone who does not 
tome very closely in contact with the 
Insurance business can realize that 
the decision by the Supreme Court to 
which reference has been made is 
one of the most far-reaching ever ren- 
dered by that Court. It means that 
an enormous business which, with the 
unqualified approval of the Federal 
Government, has operated for many 
years in a certain way, must, now 
meet the new and fundamental con- 
ditions involved necessarily in any 
passage from State to Federal regu- 
lation. That does not involve merely 
one but a thousand-and-one different 
problems to be handled, many of them 
‘round the first of the present calen- 
dar year. 





Ever since this problem arose it has 
received the closest attention. On 
June 6, 1944, the day after the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court was ren- 
dered, I wrote a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and asked 
for a moratorium, and he wrote me a 
letter in reply. Subsequently, on 
December 20, 1944, the day after the 
adjournment of the last Congress, I 
again wrote the President in regard 
to a moratorium, to which he replied 
on January 8. I do not desire to de- 
lay the Senate by reading the corre- 
spondence, but I ask permission that 
the letters addressed by me to the 
President and his replies thereto be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
called the President’s attention to the 
gravity of the situation and asked for 
a moratorium. His response was fa- 
vorable, as it was later in answer to 
my letter of December 20. Of course, 
no one knows what legislation any 
State might try to pass. It might try 
to pass any sort of legislation, but it 
is extremely unlikely that any State, 
knowing that at the end of several 
years the moratorium provided for in 
this bill will come to an end, would 
try to run amok and pass any such 
law as the Senator from Utah sug- 
gests. 

In subsection (b) there are several 
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purposes contemplated. The insur- 
ance commissioners and many of the 
insurance companies have been in 
very great doubt as to how they 
could operate at this time with re- 
spect to matters of collection of pre- 
miums, general regulations, the issu- 
ing of licenses, and many other 
aspects of the business. Therefore, it 
seems very desirable that somewhere 
in this measure there should be a 
statement that the right of the States 
to regulate and to collect taxes should 
not be terminated or should not be 
repealed by implication. Otherwise, 
I think the States may find them- 
selves from time to time in a very 
serious situation in trying to func- 
tion. Unless it is clearly stated some- 
where that there is not a repeal by 
implication, such omission is likely to 
throw restraint upon or put serious 
hindrance in the way of the States 
functioning properly. In giving a 
moratorium to a business and to State 
governments harassed greatly by the 
effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, let us not do so begrudgingly 
or in a halfway fashion which might 
prove to be gravely insufficient to 
meet situations which we cannot to- 
day foresee. 

(At this point there was inserted 
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in the record the correspondence be- 
tween Senator Radcliffe and Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt in which the 
latter indicated his willingness to ap- 
prove a moratorium for insurance 
from the terms of the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust acts.) 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
answer the question of the Senator 
from Maryland first. The language 
of section 2 answers the question: 


The business of insurance, and every 
person engaged therein, shall be subject 
to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation or taxation of 
such business. 


That is the insurance business. So 
the bill specifically provides that the 
State laws shall apply to taxation 
and regulation of insurance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator now yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wanted to make 
exactly the statement to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland that 
the Senator from Michigan has 
made, and that is that nothing could 
be more emphatic or plainer than 
subsection (a) of section 2: 


President, 


The business of insurance, and every 
person engaged therein, shall be subject 
to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation or taxation of 
such business. 


When we go that far Congress ex- 
presses itself emphatically that the 
regulation of the insurance business 
should be under State law. But when 
we take the next step in subsection 
(b) it is an invitation, in my opinion, 
to do the very thing that I,-and I 
hope the Senator from Maryland, 
want to prohibit. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I agree with 
the Senator from Utah that the 
statement in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 is quite definite and clear. But 
it has seemed to those who have been 
working upon this bill that there was 
some need or at least advisability 
that there should not be any repeal 
by implication. The statement begin- 
ning on page 1 is a general statement 
setting forth the purposes. 

Since there seems to be doubt in 
the minds of certain people that there 
might be repeal by implication or 
that a general statement might have 
some crimping effect, it would not be 
at all unusual if a saving clause were 
put in the bill. It may not be neces- 
sary, but in the spirit of caution I 
think it might be desirable, especially 
knowing the very serious problems 


Mr. President, 


which have been confronting the jp. 
surance companies and the varioy; 
States to leave them free to meet cop. 
ditions some of which cannot now 
foreseen. We want the companies 
understand clearly and we desire th 
States to realize definitely that th, 
States can go ahead and issue per. 
mits, collect taxes, and do the varioy; 
other things which are necessary tj 
be done. For that reason I think tha 
full and unmistakable emphasis upo, 
that right is essential. It is unneces. 
sary and unwise to create any doubt 
as to the right of the States to go 
ahead and function freely in handling 
insurance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, | 
agree that it should be very clear 
that the States can regulate and can 
tax insurance in all its phases. See. 
tion 2, in my humble judgment, is 2 
very clear provision providing for 
such taxation and such regulation. 
The language of the bill makes clear 
the purpose of the legislation, that 
the taxation problem will be taken 
care of, and that there will be no ex- 
cuse for paying under protest or not 
paying at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 2, line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
move to amend by striking subsec- 
tion (b) of section 2 from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. MurDocK]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak for a few mo- 
ments on the amendment. 

The purpose of the bill would be 
nullified if the amendment were to 
be adopted. Today the various States 
have laws relating to insurance. It 
would be a physical impossibility to 
examine, in a short time, all those 
State laws and their ramifications. 
One State law provides that the in- 
surance companies may fix rates sub- 
ject to the approval of the insurance 
commissioner. Others provide that 
rates may be fixed if the Commission 
does not repeal them. 

Mr. O-MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O}MAHONEY. Does not sub- 
ection (a) of section 2 take com- 
plete account of that fact, and grant 
complete protection to existing State 
laws? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that, as 
to existing State laws, subsection 
(a) of Section 2 does so provide. 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. Let me read it: 


The business of insurance, and every 
person engaged therein, shall be subject 
to the laws of the several States which 
rate to the regulation or taxation of 
such business. 


That is complete. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
correct. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. There is no 
treason for misunderstanding on the 
part of any State official or any in- 
surance company or any policyholder 
with respect to the meaning of that 
tien as it applies to existing 
aw. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As it applies to 
existing law, that is correct. How- 
ever, subsection (b) provides for 
something further. It provides that 
no Federal legislation relating to in- 
lerstate commerce shall by implica- 
fon repeal any existing State law 
unless such act of Congress specifi- 
tally so provides. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator 
puts his finger upon the precise cen- 
‘er of this dispute, or misunderstand- 
ing. Let me say to the Senator that, 
recognizing the complexity of this 
problem, and the desirability of main- 
taining State regulation and State 
‘axation, members of the Judiciary 
Committee who were opposed to the 
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proposal to grant a blanket exemption 
from the antitrust laws desired to go 
as far as was humanly possible in the 
direction of giving the States a clear- 
cut opportunity to adjust State laws 
in accordance with Supreme Court 
decisions and the antitrust laws. 

It is no secret that Senate bill 12, 
introduced by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HATCH] and myself, and 
Senate bill 340, the bill which was 
reported by the committee, are modi- 
fications of a measure which was 
originally drafted by the legislative 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. So 
there was an effort to work with 
those groups. In drafting those two 
bills we sought to spell out each par- 
ticular law which might apply to in- 
surance. We referred specifically to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the Robinson-Patman Act, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In other 
words, a good-faith attempt was made 
to specify every single law which 
had an application, or might have an 
application, to insurance. 

Section 2 (b) was drafted and 
written into the bill which I intro- 
duced, in the belief, not that it would 
be interpreted as an additional ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws, but 
that it would be a sort of catch-all 
provision to take into consideration 
other acts of Congress which might 
affect the insurance industry, but of 
which we did not have knowledge at 
the time. 

I am sure that the Senator from 
Michigan does not wish to ask the 
Senate, in view of the interpretation 
which has been placed upon this sec- 
tion, to enact that provision. To do 
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True underwriting success takes the form of a trinity wherein the best 
interests of the polic yholder, the salesman, and the company are collec tively 
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so would put us in the position of 
saying that any State, if it so desires, 
may authorize monopolies. I suggest 
to the Senator from Michigan that 
the elimination of subsection (b) of 
section 2, as suggested by the Senator 
from Utah, would not in any way, 
shape, or form prevent carrying out 
the understanding which was had 
with State insurance commissioners. 

The bill which we drafted grants 
a clear-cut moratorium for a much 
longer period than the Department of 
Justice had originally suggested, 
which was acceptable to some Mem- 
bers of the Senate and some of the 
insurance companies. Furthermore, 
it grants a moratorium from those 
provisions of the Clayton Act which 
have to do with interlocking direc- 
torates. In that case the moratorium 
is 6 months longer than that proposed 
to be granted for the purpose of 
adjusting State laws to the antitrust 
laws. 


Section 4 provides as follows: 

For the purpose of enabling adjust- 
ments to made and legislation to be 
adopted by the several States and Con- 
gress until June 1, 1947, the act of July 
2, 1890, as amended, known as the Sher- 
man Act, shall not apply to the business 
of insurance— 


And so forth. I submit to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that this repre- 
sents a good-faith effort on the part 
of all concerned to extend to the 
States an opportunity to approach 
this problem in the light of the Su- 
preme Court decisions and in the 
light of the antitrust laws. 

No one is more ready than I to 
acknowledge that the insurance in- 
dustry is a very complex industry, 
and that opportunity ought to be 
extended for necessary adjustments. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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an’s privilege of lying about her age. The Kansas 

City Court of Appeals, Missouri, recently seemed 
to go out of its way to uphold the female vanity of 
“knocking a couple of years off” in the case of Turner 
et al vs. Central Mutual Insurance Association. The 
defendant’s By-Laws provided that only white persons 
under 50 years of age were eligible for membership. 


Fis: so often, judicial sanction is given to a wom- 





The insured in her application dated September 24, 
1928, stated that she was 48 and relying upon this 
representation, the defendant admitted her to member- 
ship and issued to her a benefit certificate in which 
the plaintiffs were named beneficiaries. Upon the in- 
sured’s death, one of the plaintiffs submitted a birth 
certificate which recorded the insured’s birth date as 
November 30, 1876. This authenticated birth certifi- 
cate was the bulwark of the association defense when 
action was brought by the plaintiffs to recover the face 
amount of the insurance certificate. It would seem 
that such evidence would be an insurmountable bar- 
rier to a recovery but the court’ permitted the oral 
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testimony of the plaintiffs with reference to the in- 
sured’s age to be offered into evidence and also ac- 
cepted the insured’s statement as to her age as 
recorded by the 1920 census taker. The defendant 
after the trial, which resulted in a verdict for the 
plaintiffs, gained access to the 1880 census records 
which indicated that the insured was 5 years old in 
1880. The defendant asked for a new trial in order 
to present this new evidence, but the court refused and 
the judgment for the plaintiffs was sustained, even 
though it is quite evident that the defendant had the 
better evidence as to the true age of the insured. 


APPORTIONMENT OF ANNIVERSARY 
PAYMENT 


HERE is a great deal of difference between a 

anniversary payment and an annuity and this dif- 

ference is well iJustrated in the case of Silverman 
vs. New York Life Insurance Company (Mass. St 
preme Judicial Court, Suffolk: Decided Sept. 16, 
1944). In this case it appeared that the defendant had 
issued to plaintiffs’ intestate a $5,000 policy which pro 
vided that in the event of total disability, the Company 
would pay to the assured, one-tenth the face value of 
the policy “one year after the anniversary of the 
policy next succeeding the receipt of such proof” and 
for the duration of the disability. In 1931 the assured 
submitted proof of total disability to the defendant 
The defendant waived the premiums due on May 
1931, and it made annual payments on May 26 of 
each year up to 1942. The insured died in January, 
1942, and his administratrix brought this action 
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recover a part of the annual payment proportionate 
to the period from May 26, 1941, to January 1, 1942. 

Although the lower court permitted a recovery, the 
appellate court determined the appeal in favor of the 
insurer, holding that the company bound itself to make 
an annual payment to the assured on certain anniver- 
saries and that there was nowhere to be found in the 
contract, a promise to pay for any fractional part of 


a year. 
* * * 


DESTRUCTION OF A RECORD 


HERE a record is destroyed by a party to an 
action and the record contained information ma- 
teriel to the issues presented by the suit, an adverse 
inference will be drawn against the party in whose 
control the record was at the time of its destruction. 
In the case of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America (lowa Supreme Court: Decided Oct. 17, 
1944), a card record of a policy which showed the day 
on which an application was forwarded to the Home 
Office by an agent was destroyed six months after the 
death of the named assured in accordance with the 
agency practice. The beneficiary in this case had 
shown that certain parts of the application had been 
filled out by the agent. The agent testified that on 

















the day following he had contacted the assured who 
corrected that part of the application in question. 
Needless to say there were certain misrepresentations 
contained in this part of the application and it was 
on this ground that the company resisted payment. 

The agent testified that he had destroyed the card 
record containing a notation as to the date of appli- 
cation. This seemed highly irregular to the Court 
when it was shown that, despite the fact that the com- 
pany readied itself for a defense of the action by the 
beneficiary within three months after the assured’s 
death, the record itself was destroyed six months after 
death of the policyholder. The court drew the infer- 
ence that the card record if produced would have 
helped the plaintiff’s contention that the application 
was submitted on the day that the agent filled it in 
— that the deceased never saw the application there- 
after. 


* * *% 


“NON-EXISTENT” BENEFICIARY 


In the case of Garland vs. Craven (Pennsylvania 
Superior Court: Decided December 15, 1944) some of 
the rival claimants to the proceeds of an insurance 
Policy based his claim on the theory that their adver- 
Sary in legal contemplation just did not exist. It 
seems that the insured designated as beneficiary 
Sarah E. Craven, wife.” The, insured died unmar- 





ried but there was evidence to indicate that he had 
intended, to marry one Sarah E. Garland as soon as 
she had obtained a divorce. Since the insured died 
unmarried, his children claimed the proceeds of the 
policy, contending that there was no one ijn existence 
to fit the description of the beneficiary named in the 
policy. The children of the deceased prevailed in the 
lower court, but the Appellate Tribunal found that the 
deceased intended to confer a benefit upon Sarah Gar- 
land and that the erroneous designation could not be 
used to thwart the deceased’s obvious intention. 


* * * 


RESCISSION OF ANNUITY CONTRACT 


A contract may be declared null and void if it can 
be shown that both of the parties to it labored under 
a mistaken notion as to the subject matter of the agree- 
ment. Contracts can be rescinded for other causes but 
the “mutual mistake of fact” grounds held the lime- 
light in the recent cases of Aldrich vs. Travelers In- 
surance Company (Mass. Supreme Judicial Court, 
Suffolk: Decided Sept. 14, 1944). This action was in 
the nature of a bill in equity to rescind an annuity 
agreement entered into between the defendant and the 
plaintiffs’ testatrix. The deceased paid to the de- 
fendant a single premium of $5,000 in exchange for 
which the Company agreed to pay the annuitant the 
sum of $31.70 monthly for life. A year and a month 
after the agreement was made, the policyholder died 
at the age of 68 from cancer. There was very little 
doubt, according to the medical proof that the deceased 
had cancer at the time the agreement was made. How- 
ever, no physical examination was made of the appli- 
cant prior to the making of the agreement. 

With the above facts before it, the lower court 
found that it would be unconscionable for the defend- 
ant to retain $4,587.00 which represented the amount 
of the premium, less payments made during the year 
the plaintiffs’ testatrix lived after the agreement was 
made. The appellate court, however, reversed in favor 
of the company, thholding that the deceased, in enter- 
ing into the agreement, assumed the risk that she 
would not live very long thereafter, just as the com- 
pany assumed the risk of her longevity. 








FAIR QUESTIONS 


Is the company’s financial position sound? 

Does it serve a balanced market—metropoli- 
tan, town, rural? 

Does it give prompt service ? 

Does it offer all fundamental coverages? 

Is it large enough to assure confidence? 

Has it a reputation for fair dealing with 


agents and policyholders? 


Fidelity rates favorable answers to all such ques- 
tions. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six 
states. It has been “Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878.” 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PRESENTATION OF THE RESULTS 
OF MEASUREMENT 


ity and adequacy of the executive salaries paid is 

the problem of selecting objective criteria which 
may be utilized in measuring the relationship of the 
salaries to business progress. It may be postulated 
that if such criteria are available, their application 
will shed light upon the extent to which executive sal- 
aries as a whole have either exceeded reasonable pro- 
portions, or have been maintained on sound and justi- 
fiable levels, or have fallen below such levels. 

As one of these criteria, there may first be cited 
the size of the business and the extent of the opera- 
tions which its executives are called upon to direct. 
This criterion, while not in itself conclusive, consti- 
tutes a quantitative measure frequently employed; it 
has at least the sanction that attaches to the factor of 
relativity and to the common-sense appraisal that busi- 
ness men are prone to make. 

In the life insurance field, as previously indicated, 
size may be expressed in terms of assets, and extent 
of operations in terms of premium income. By de- 
termining the relationships in a given period between 
each of these two factors, on the one hand, and the 
total executive salary fund, on the other, we may ob- 


rr involved in determination of the valid- 
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COMPENSATION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 


(Part II) 


Article number fifteen of a 

series on various phases of man- 

agement as it applies to life 

insurance. Principles are pre- 

sented and discussed from the 

viewpoint of history, philosophy 
and natural laws. 


By DR. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


serve to what extent salaries have varied with these 
two bases of measurement. 

In Table VIII are listed the assets, premium income 
and executive salary fund of each of the ten selected 
companies entering into this study, for the four years 
1911, 1921, 1931, and 1941. Using these data, coeffi- 
cients of correlation were calculated by the method of 
rank differences, for both sets of figures, i. e., (1) as- 
sets and executive salary fund, and (2) premium in- 
come and executive salary fund, for each of the four 
years. In all cases high and significant coefficients 
of correlation were found, as follows: 


Coefficients of Correlation 


Assets and Premium Income 


Executive and Executive 
Year Salary Fund Salary Fund 
1911 .74 -70 
1921 83 -82 
1931 ive .75 
1941 -96 95 


Thus, it is seen that the executive salary funds of 
these companies are intimately related to both assets 
and premium income, varying closely in harmony with 
these factors. 

In order to determine whether the salaries paid to 
the presidents of the companies are characterized by 
the same direct relationship to the criterion of size 
and extent of operations, similar correlations were 
computed for this group of salaries for the same years. 
The resulting coefficients of correlations, shown next, 
were found to be significant: 
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Coefficients of Correlation 


—— _ 





——— 


Assets Premium Income 
and Presidents’ and Presidents’ 
Year Salaries Salaries 
1911 .23 .27 
1921 -66 .63 
1931 .86 81 
1941 81 81 


These findings demonstrate that 
the levels of presidents’ salaries 
and total executive salary funds 
are not purely arbitrary or acci- 
dental, but are, in effect, rooted in 
the magnitude of company opera- 
tions. It is noteworthy that with 
respect to the presidents’ group, 
salaries have shown an increasing 
dependence upon assets and pre- 
mium income in the course of the 
period covered by the figures pre- 
sented. In 1911, the coefficient of 
correlation indicates a bare sugges- 
tion of such dependence; by 1921, 
this relationship has become de- 
cidedly marked; by 1931, it is 
striking. 

In searching for a second cri- 
terion against which to measure 
executive salaries, the actuarial net 
premium fund was selected. Table 
IX, Computation of Ratio of Ag- 
gregate Executive Salary Funds to 
Aggregate Actuarial Net Premium 
Funds of the Ten-Company Group, 
1906-1942, presents figures reflect- 
ing the year-by-year growth of 
these two funds and the degree of 
relationship maintained. (See 
Table IX on next page.) 
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The accompanying comments and observations by Dr. Hopf 
constitute the second, and concluding, part of the fifteenth 
article in his notable series. The first part of this article, desig- 
nated as No. XV-A, appeared in The Spectator for January. 
Article fifteen concerns itself entirely with "Compensation of 
Life Insurance Executives." The first part (No. XV-A) dealt with 
the approach to the problem; and the second part, given here, 
presents the results of measurement as applied to the factors 
involved. The next article will be No. XVI. 
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During the twenty-five year pe- 
riod ending in 1931, there was a 
steady increase in size of both 
funds, each varying in almost com- 
plete harmony with the other. The 
coefficient of correlation, obtained 
by the method of least squares, is 
.83, or high and significant. The 
factor of special interest is the 
percent. ratio of the executive sal- 
ary fund to the actuarial net pre- 
mium fund. For the initial five 
years of the period (1906-1931), 
the ratio remained above 1.5; after 
that time it declined more or less 
steadily, until by 1931 it had fallen 
to 1.09. 

With the inception of the year 
1932, the first in which life insur- 
ance companies began to experience 
in full measure the evil effects of 
drastic economic conditions, the 
long-time growth trend of the 
actuarial net premium fund re- 


versed itself. Practically a decade 
was to elapse before the level of 
approximately three hundred mil- 
lions, reached at the end of 1931, 
was again attained and passed. 
Figures for the years 1941 and 
1942 evidently reflect the impacts 
of the advent of war and its imme- 
diate aftermath. 


Executive Salaries 


It was to be expected that the 
executive salary fund would lag 
somewhat behind the actuarial net 
premium fund in its readjustment 
to adverse economic conditions, but 
by 1933 an appreciable reduction 
in the total amount had occurred, 
and it was not until 1936 that the 
executive salary fund exceeded its 
former levels and again began to 
increase steadily from year to year. 
As will be gathered from Table VI, 
this trend may be accounted for 


Table Vill—Assets, Premium Income and Executive Salary Fund of Members of the 
Ten-Company Group in Each of Four Specified Years 












































1911 1921 1931 1941 

Executive Executive Executive Executive 

Premium | Salary Premium| Salary Premium} Salary Premium | Salary 

Company | Assets* | Income*| Fund Assets* | Income*| Fund Assets* | Income*| Fund Assets* | Income*| Fund 
A $148,195 | $20,923 |$184,100 1$3C6,440 | $47,027 |$262,900 |$589,980 | $77,912 [$431,975 [$795,917 | $77,272 |$533,028 
B 127,145 | 19,636 | 220,0CO0 | 239,959 | 37,703 | 322,252 | 496,603 | 88,824 | 612,522 | 810,363 | 71,193 | 671,024 
Cc 65,274 9,567 | 89,300 | 147,091 | 24,780 | 198,300 | 426,899 | 73,182 | 418,033 | 765,957 | 68,368 | 532,696 
D £8,952 7,847 | 89,8C6 | 116,209 | 20,042 | 202,020 | 267,928 | 39,974 | 343,597 | 535,967 | 61,730 | 415,286 
E 69,441 ‘6,427 | 105,333 | $6,205 | 12,580 | 147,000 | 210,124 | 33,526 | 253,074 | 423,994 | 47,735 | 366,302 
F 53,856 6,702 | 74,700 | 80,898 | 11,467 | 146,099 | 144,508 | 21,139 | 246,000 | 238,242 | 23,346 | 260,516 
G 29,266 5,398 | 52,250} 72,212 | 10,781 | 126,300 | 149,076 | 19,867 | 257,560 | 209,388 | 19,341 | 244,875 
H 24,251 4,741 | 66,829 | 47,511 8,258 | 144,434 | 98,139 | 14,815 | 203,329 | 142,252 | 14,745 | 217,331 
! 32,386 5,038 | 63,000 | 62,639 | 11,105 | 124,000 | 160,164 | 23,771 | 236,525 | 287,540 | 28,521 | 288,463 
K 26,389 3,817 | 99,332 | 42,945 | 6,991 | 146,196 | 79,149 | 11,962 | 258,242 | 121,137 | 14,440 | 246,751 











(* “000” omitted.) 
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Table IX—Computation of Ratio of Aggregate Executive Salary Funds to Aggregate 
Actuarial Net Premium Fands of the Ten-Company Group, 1906-1942 














Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate 

Actuarial Net Executive Salary Per Cent Actuarial Net Executive Salary Per Cent 
Year Premium Funds* Funds* Ratio Year | Premium Funds* Funds* Ratio 
1906 $55,153 | $841 1.52 1925 | $210,196 $2,546 1.21 
1907 57,810 935 1.62 1926 227 ,677 2,526 1.11 
1908 59,475 927 1.56 1927 | 245,621 2,675 1.09 
1909 62,308 959 1.54 1928 265,774 2,973 1.12 
1910 66,206 1,037 1.57 1929 280 ,822 3,123 1.11 
1911 69,970 1,045 1.49 1930 288 ,936 3,165 1.10 
1912 75,212 1,056 1.40 1931 299 ,665 3,261 1.09 
1913 78 ,646 1,079 1.37 1932 283,114 3,293 1.16 
1914 82,072 1,094 1,33 1933 263,290 3,064 1.16 
1915 85, 1,141 1.33 1934 261,149 3,128 1.20 
1916 92,344 | 1,136 1.23 1935 266,956 3,194 1.20 
1917 101,166 1,234 1.22 1936 269,113 3,345 1,24 
1918 108 , 964 | 1,321 1.21 1937 276 ,942 3,527 1.27 
1919 123,724 1,450 1.17 1938 284, 3,548 1.25 
1920 141,271 1,720 1.22 1939 298 ,492 3,692 1.24 
1921 152,007 1,820 1.20 1940 298 ,642 3,749 1.26 
1922 164 ,434 1,933 1.18 1941 307,313 3,776 1.23 
1923 179,113 2,056 1.15 1942 297 ,664 4,001 1.34 
1924 193,848 2,227 1.15 
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(* “000” omitted ) 


chiefly by qualification of man- 
power, rather than by elevation of 
established salary levels. 

The chart given on Page 33 por- 
trays the long-time relationships 
between the executive salary fund 
and the actuarial net premium 
fund. The spread between the two 
solid curves for each year of the 
period is shown even more clearly 
by the series of bars at the bot- 
tom of the diagram. It should be 
stressed that no judgment is here 
passed upon the validity of the 
ratios which these bars represent. 
Whether the relationship between 
the two funds should be smaller 
or greater than is indicated by the 
ratios is a question which cannot 
be explored here. Determination 
of a specific ratio would obviously 
depend upon the size of the com- 
pany and other pertinent factors, 
such as organizational structure, 
distribution of responsibilities, and 
various expense ratios, interpreted 


in the light of the effect of general 
economic conditions upon the vol- 
ume and character of business. 
The broken curve shown in the 
diagram reflects the executive sal- 
ary fund after reduction of actual 
executive salaries for each year to 
their 1913 equivalent by the use of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index number of wholesale 
prices (1926 base converted to 
1913). The curve shows the pur- 
chasing power of the executive sal- 
ary fund as affected by the charg- 
ing value of the dollar. It indi- 
cates that in spite of the nearly 
continuous increase of the execu- 
tive salary fund throughout the en- 
tire period, 1906-1942, its purchas- 
ing power actually fell below the 
1913 level during World War I and 
the years immediately thereafter, 
and in the following decade re- 
mained at a level approximately 
two-thirds of its nominal value. 
The behavior of the curve during 


Note: For technical reasons, Annuities have not been included in the Actuarial Net Premium Funds. 


the period, 1931-1942, was _ influ- 
enced by economic conditions too 
recent and well known to require 
specific recital here. 

The foregoing presentation of 
the results of measurement of sig- 
nificant relationships may well be 
rounded out by visualizing the ef- 
fect of current Federal income tax 
laws upon the salaries received by 
life insurance executives in return 
for their labors. Let us assume 
that we are dealing with the case 
of a married man with two de- 
pendents, whose sole income is his 
salary, whose wife is not gainfully 
employed, and whose deductions do 
not exceed the standard one of 
$500. In these circumstances, the 
net income available to him after 
payment of the Federal income tax 
would be as shown in Table X be- 
low, for salaries ranging from 
$5,000 to $60,000 per annum. 


The Problem of Financial 


Incentives in Its Present- 


a: mame ade wee ae ee 


Table X. Effect of Federal income Tax for 1944 upon Salaries 
Ranging from $5,000 to $60,000 Per Annum 
(Note: See statement of assumptions in text) 


Day Setting 
Executives in all business fields 


Salary after are, of course, subject to the same 
Salary Tax Deduction Normal Tax Surtax Total Tax tax burden, but it is reasonable to 
$5,000 $4,370 | $ 120 $ 510 $ 630 assume that policies followed by it- 
10,000 7,920 270 1,810 2,080 dustrial organizations in adjusting 
15,000 10,965 420 3,615 4,035 * : 
20,000 13,480 570 5,950 6,520 levels of compensation of execu 
25,000 15,605 720 ‘8,675 9,395 tives within permissible limits to 
30,000 17,460 870 11,670 12,540 changing circumstances are likely 
oe 19,186 1,020 14,786 15,806 to.furnish a higher net return long 
40,000 20,795 1,170 18,035 19,205 Ley il 
45,000 22,215 1,320 21,465 22,785 before the life insurance field w! 
ge yo —_ ip Sages venture to take constructive steps 
60,000 25.785 1'770 32,445 34/215 with the same end in view. 


The foregoing examination of 
past and present practices followed 
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by a group of ten life insurance 
companies in the compensation of 
their executives, and the demon- 
stration of significant relationship 
between executive salary funds and 
certain factors indicative of busi- 
ness progress, pave the way for 
consideration of the problem of 
financial incentives. Is it justi- 
fiable to conclude from the facts 
and trends brought to expression 
in the statistical material pre- 
sented that adequate’ financial in- 
centives have been, and are being, 
made available to life insurance ex- 
ecutives? 

Before answering this query, it 
suggests itself as appropriate to set 
forth, in summary form, the basis 
upon which the answer would have 
to rest. The scope and character 
of the tangible appeal in the cate- 
gory of incentive values is obvi- 
ously limited to the following con- 
siderations: 

1. The provision of annual salaries 
which in two cases out of three do 
not go beyond the $10,000 mark 
and in nine cases out of ten do not 
reach the $20,000 mark; 

. The likelihood that within the 
limits indicated, persistency of 
service will be accompanied by a 
slow but steady rise from lower 
to higher salary levels; 

. The assurance that despite annual 
election of officers, tenure of office 
is, generally speaking, permanent; 

. The provision of disability and re- 
tirement allowances and _ death 
benefits which, according to un- 


published data, are reasonably 

adequate in the light of the salaries 

paid. 

With respect to the first and sec- 
ond considerations, it is difficult to 
establish the strength of the finan- 
cial appeal which may be afforded 
by a long-time outlook restricted 
to the comparatively moderate sal- 
ary levels shown. It should be 
clearly visualized that we are deal- 
ing here with a group in which 
membership is indicative of recog- 
nized achievement in technical or 
managerial capacity. Two out of 
three members of the group, pos- 
sibly nine out of ten, are reason- 
ably certain to feel that new worlds 
to conquer still lie ahead of them; 
the fires of their ambition are by 
no means extinguished, but such 
stimuli to increased accomplish- 
ment as may inflcence them are 
hardly likely to emanate, to any 
considerable extent, from existing 
compensation practices. 


Right of Seniority 


As they view these practices, 
they cannot escape the conclusion 
that the law of seniority operates 
in marked degree to govern their 
progress. This fact, in the long 
run, exercises a deterrent effect 
upon the initiative of all but the 
most ambitious and aggressive in- 
dividuals. Moreover, published sal- 
ary reports reveal to all who wish 
to consult them that the predomi- 
nant rule is to increase individual 
salaries from time to time by small 
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amounts, usually after protracte 
periods during which the salaries 
have remained stationary. What 
concerns ambitious executive 
chiefly, however, is the fact that 
they not infrequently find them. 
selves bracketed with some of their 
colleagues in such a manner that 
for a decade or more they are apt 
to advance in salary on a basis of 
strict—indeed, one may justifiably 
say, mathematical—comparability, 
In such instances, it is idle to speak 
of incentive values attaching to the 
compensation paid. 

The third and fourth considera. 
tions set forth above contribute 
only in supplementary measure to 
the appeal that may be made on 
the score of incentive values. Per. 
manency of tenure of office is a fae- 
tor of much consequence, but in the 
long run it tends to create in many 
individuals feelings of self-satisfac- 
tion akin to personal . proprietor- 
ship. When this happens, the urge 
to creative accomplishment is di- 
minished, and the response to even 
superior leadership leaves some- 
thing to be desired. In as far as 
permanency of tenure may be 
linked up with compensation prac- 
tices, it affords the assurance that 
comes from knowledge of benefits 
to be made available with the pas- 
sage of time. Unless, however, 
such benefits are material and not 
too long deferred, the assurance is 
not sufficiently great to furnish an 
adequate incentive. 


Disability Allowances 


The provision of disability and 
retirement allowance and _ death 
benefits certainly represents a step 
in the right direction; on general 
principles alone it may be accepted 
as contributing to the creation of 
incentive values. Essentially, how- 
ever, such allowances and benefits 
are supplementary to the base sal- 
ary and can never be expected to 
provide genuine incentive values 
unless the latter has been deter- 
mined according to sound prin- 
ciples. Even where. salaries are 
adequate and other pertinent fac- 
tors are properly adjusted, the ap- 
peal of disability and retirement 
allowances and death benefits 8 
apt to be restricted largely to the 
older men, of longer service, who 
represent but a small percentage of 
the entire group. 

From the facts set forth, it ap 
pears justifiable to conclude that 
provision of adequate financial in- 
centives to life insurance @xecU- 
tives constitutes a phase of ad- 
ministration which, to say the 
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Jeast, has not thus far been devel- 
oped and capitalized to an extent 
warranted by the circumstances. 
Proponents of past and present ex- 
ecutive compensation practices in 
the life insurance field may feel in- 
clined to question the validity of 
this conclusion, on the ground that 
the business has always succeeded 
in attracting and holding capable 
executives who were content to dis- 
charge their responsibilities at the 
rates of compensation paid. 

By way of rejoinder, let it be 
stated that the majority of life in- 
surance executives entered the ser- 
vice of the institutions employing 
them in relatively minor capacities 
and, therefore, at rates of compen- 
sation initially sufficient only to 
meet the requirements of a mod- 
est standard of living. With the 
passage of time, they became the 
recipients of gradually increased 
salaries; whether or not the higher 
valuations placed upon their ser- 
vices accorded with their own esti- 
mates of the value of the contribu- 
tions to progress made by them, it 
is impossible to state. But con- 
tinued service in the institutions 
does not necessarily signify con- 
tentment with established salary 
practices; it is the compounded 
result of many factors, among 
which may be mentioned the feel- 
ing of prestige engendered, the 
element of security made available, 
the freedom from close supervision 
enjoyed, the agreeable character of 
the surroundings provided, and the 
opportunities for mingling with 
colleagues from other institutions 
regularly afforded by meetings of 
associations serving the field as a 
whole. 

There is one factor which per- 
haps deserves special mention. It 
is the condition of growing inertia 
which affects many individuals 
after they have reached a reason- 
ably satisfactory level of impor- 
tance in the organization. So often 
such men float with the tide, afraid 
to strike out into new channels and 
bereft of the kind of guidance and 
encouragement that should be sup- 
plied to them as a matter of course 
by their superiors. How to stimu- 
late them to more creative accom- 
plishment is ‘a problem which must 
first penetrate the awareness of 
Management before anything can 
be done towards its solution. In- 
dividual cases differ materially, of 
course, in respect of the treatment 
to which they should be subjected, 
and the problem is one which is 
Ievitably charged with vital 
Psychological aspects. But the com- 


monest cause responsible for the 
existence of an attitude of inertia 
is the failure to provide adequate 
financial incentives. 

Whatever may have been the 
case in the past, it is apparent that 
under present-day conditions there 
is need for the provision of stimuli 
to greater accomplishment by ex- 
ecutives. In this regard, no dis- 
tinction is to be made between life 
insurance executives and_ those 


active in other fields of business 
enterprise; all groups are amenable 


to the same appeal and are likely 
to respond, regardless of specific 
association, in proportion to. the 
strength of the stimuli presented. 
Even individuals who are prone to 
deny the potency of the influence 
of financial incentives, on the 
specious plea that they could not 
possibly exert themselves more than 
is already the case, may be led to 
understand that the response 
sought through the provision of 
such incentives is not necessarily 
(Continued on Page 50) 








ACHIEVING A GOAL 


The Shenandoah Life is operated on the theory 
that the men and women who make the company 
want the fullest opportunity to serve as well as to 
earn. That goal is being achieved by our success- 
ful, growing and happy organization. 


They know that the control and operation of 
their company is in the interests of policyowners. 
That means genuine service. 


They know they are fortified with a complete 
line of policy contracts; that agents and policy- 
owners alike get friendly assistance in the home 
office; that group life insurance for qualified agents 
is theirs at company expense. These things mean 


security and opportunity. 


Openings in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 


—tndih Me 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ceranoke 10, Veginia 
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to be focused on Washington, 

D. C., during the past month. 
Remedial Federal legislation, neces- 
sitated by the United States Su- 
preme Court decision that insur- 
ance is commerce and is thus sub- 
ject to the Federal anti-trust laws, 
was very much in the making. The 
measure which (as 8.340) had been 
introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Pat McCarran, Nevada Demo- 
crat who is chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and Senator 
Homer Ferguson, Michigan Repub- 
lican, was under revealing debate. 
At conclusion of the exchanges of 
senatorial viewpoint, the McCarran 
bill passed the Senate and was re- 
ferred to the House. 

The McCarran bill would have 
given insurance a moratorium from 
the terms of the Sherman act to 
June 1, 1947, and the Clayton act 
until January 1, 1948. It was, to 
some extent, based on the sugges- 
tions of an “all industry” insurance 
committee from within the business 
and representing all classes of com- 
panies. 

Meanwhile, in the House, Con- 
gressman Francis E. Walter, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania, introduced a 


i IFE insurance eyes continued 


bill there (H.R. 1973) which dif- — 


fered from the McCarran bill prin- 
cipally in that it would extend the 
moratorium from the Sherman and 
Clayton acts, both, to January 1, 
1948. 

As this is written, the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, which was con- 
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sidering both the McCarran bill 
(sent over from the Senate) and 
the Walter bill, has sent to the floor 
of the House a bill which retains 
the enacting clause of the McCar- 
ran bill and then goes on with the 
wording of the Walter bill. At- 
torney General Francis’ Biddle 
spoke before the House in favor of 
the McCarran bill. As matters now 
stand it seems that the House will 
try for joint action on its latest 
bill by both House and Senate. 
Company Happenings 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Springfield, 
Mass., elected Bertrand J. Perry, 
its president for the past nine 
years, to be chairman of the board. 
As president, he was succeeded by 
Alexander T. Maclean who has been 
vice-president since 1936. Chair- 
man Perry started with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in 1897 as a 
clerk in the actuarial department. 
He was in the premium division 
between 1902 and 1912 when he be- 
came chief clerk and office manager 
at the home office. Made assistant 
secretary in 1915, he was named 
secretary in 1926; vice-president 
and director in 1928; and president 


ROBERT E. HENLEY 


New president of 

the Life Insurance 

Company of Vir- 

ginia at Richmond, 
Va. 


“ 


in 1936. President Maclean joined 
the Massachusetts Mutual in 1916 
as assistant actuary and was made 
associate actuary in 1922. He be. 
came second vice-president and ac- 
tuary in 1928; director in 1929; 


D. D. BRIGGS 





Now superintendent of agencies 
for Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 


and vice-president in 1936. Lt. Col. 
Ralph A. Armstrong, who resumed 
his work in the law department of 
the company after four years of 
military service, is now assistant 
counsel and Roger W. Bennett, a 
member of the company’s legal de- 
partment, was appointed an at- 
torney. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, in a move to 
strengthen agency operations, di- 
vided its field organization into six 
geographical divisions and _insti- 
tuted a plan of regional supervision 
with a supervisor for each division. 
J. Roger Hull is vice-president and 
manager of agencies for the com- 
pany. 

Under the rearrangement, D. D. 
Briggs, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, become superintendent of 
agencies for the company with 
supervision over all agency affairs 
at the home office. He also super- 
vises all agencies in the Southern 
States and in the New York City 
metropolitan district. 
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Other division appointments by 
the Mutual Life of New York in- 
cude the following: Harry B. Cad- 
well, superintendent of the Western 
division; Ben H. Williams, superin- 
tendent of the Central division; 


J. C. HIGDON 











President of Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


, 


Stanton G. Hale, as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies to supervise 
the Eastern division; Ward Phelps, 
as director of training to supervise 
the New England division. In ad- 
dition, Bertram F. Granquist was 
made assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the home office to super- 
vise administrative activities of the 
agency department. 

The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia at Richmond has re-es- 
tablished the office of chairman of 
the board and has named President 
Bradford H. Walker to that post. 
To succeed Mr. Walker as presi- 
dent, the company selected Robert 
E. Henley who has been executive 
vice-president. 

Chairman Walker has served the 
company since 1911 and is a mem- 
ber of the American, Virginia and 
Richmond Bar Associations. He is 
4 former president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel and 
has been Virginia vice-president 
for the American Life Convention. 

President Henley joined the Life 


Insurance Company of Virginia in 
1920 as attorney and was succes- 
sively promoted to general counsel, 
vice-president and general counsel, 
and executive vice-president. 

In addition, the company re- 
elected all directors and named a 
new member to the board. He is 
Robert Coleman Walker, of the 
Philadelphia law firm of Montgom- 
ery, McCracken, Walker & Rhoads. 

The Business Men’s Assurance 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
made W. T. Grant chairman of the 
board. Founder of the organiza- 
tion, he has been president and a 
director since 1923. To the post of 
president, the company elected Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President J. C. Hig- 
don. 

Other changes in the Business 
Men’s included the election of Ray 
R. Raffner as vice-president and 
actuary, and John W. Sayler, CLU, 
as director of sales. Mr. Haffner 
resigned as actuary of the Illinois 
insurance department to be actuary 
of the Business Men’s in April of 
1943. Mr. Sayler, who has been 
assistant vice-president, joined the 
company in 1932 after sales experi- 
ence as a field man for the Equita- 
ble of Iowa. 


BERTRAND J. 
PERRY 


Board chairman of 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance 
Company at Spring- 
field, Mass. 









Chairman Grant founded the 
Business men’s Accident Associa- 
tion in 1909 and in 1920 it was re- 
incorporated as the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company. He built it 
into the great institution which it 
is today. Active in insurance or- 
ganizations and civic affairs, he 
takes a leading part in councils of 
the American Life Convention, In- 
surance Economics Society and 
similar units and is prominent in 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as well as in local Missouri 
matters. He is a former president 
of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 

President Higdon has had an in- 
teresting and varied career. A 
graduate of University of Texas in 
1917, he entered the radio section 
of the Air Service in the First 
World War and did special work in 
wireless telephony. After the Ar- 
mistice, he was with the Near East 
Relief and also served as American 
vice-consul at Tabriz, Persia. Re- 
turning to the United States he 
worked with his father, actuary of 
the Business Men’s. He joined the 
company in 1923 as assistant secre- 
tary and became actuary on his 
father’s retirement in 1925. From 
1923 to 1926 he was manager of 
the life department; was secretary 
and actuary from 1926 to 1931; was 
vice-president in charge of sales 
from 1931 to 1944; and was execu- 
tive vice-president then until last 
January. He has been a member 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Comparative Re 
Companies as of December 


Name of Company 


Aetna Life 
Hartford, Conn. 
American Home Life.... 
Topeka, Kan. 
American Reserve Life. . 
Omaha, Neb. 
American Standard Life. 
Washington, D. C. 
Amicable Life 
Waco, Texas 


Automotive Life 
New Orleans, La. 
Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 
Connecticut Mutual.... 
Hartford, Conn. 
Continental-American. 
Wilmington, Del... 
Continental Life. . 
Toronto, Canada 


Dominion Life. . 
Waterico, Canada 
Equitable Life 
Waterloo, Canada 
Expressman’s Mutual... .. 
ew York, N. Y. 


George tag ge Life.... 
. Va. 


Charleston, 
Great American Life. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Great American Reserve... 
Dallas, Texas : 

Great National Life... .. 
Dallas, Texas 

Home State Life... 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

imperial Life... ion 
Toronto, Canada 

Jefferson Standard Life. . 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Liberty Life.... 
Creenville, S. C. 
London Life. . 
London, Canada 
Midiand Mutual Life. . .. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Midwest Life 


St. Paul, Minn, $e 
Mutual Sete b.. Ore 
St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fidelity Life........... 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Northwestern National Life... . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio National Life................ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
merican Life... . 

New Orleans, La. 

Pioneer National Life 
Topeka, Ken. 

Postal Life & Casualty. ... 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Provident Life....... 
Bismarck, N. D. 

Reserve Loan Life... 
Dallas, Texas 

Rockford Life. 

* Rockford, tt. 


Rural Life 


Corpus 

Standard Life.. ....... . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sun Lite of America. . 
Baltimore, Md, 


Union Central Life.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Services Life 
Washington, D. C. 

Western Reserve Life... 
Austin, Texas 


(1944 $15,000,000 $1,040,777,099 
15 94) 
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(Including 
Capital 
Stock) 


$54,762,511 $ 
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274,273 
263,442 
581,013 
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441,831 
325,411 
279,190 
272,032 


307,167 
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389,908 
8,852,460 
3,553,973 
3,293,451 

b663,966 
b652,354 
4,424,524 
4,090,719 


1,428,223 
1,132,620 
592,013 
521,750 
8,730,770 
7,871,331 
3,723,635 
3,440, 
3,651,613 
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213,133 
199.380 
be622,822 
be479,542 
835,669 
811,907 


650,000 
616,957 
526,139 


613,876 
564,332 
b3,275,098 
b3,230,904 


13,644,219 
13,041,656 
318,162 
387,374 
329,105 
302,399 





FOOTNOTES—* Includes Ordinary, Group and Industrial. 
d Includes $6,051,617 reinsured from Great Lakes Life. 
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Provident L&A 


Reports Progress 

During 1944, the Provident Life 
& Accident Insurance Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., reported that 
191,808 checks were issued to 157,- 
492 policyholders or their depen- 
dents, in sums totalling $7,923,168 
during 1944. It is interesting to 
note that total benefits paid to 
slicyholders since the organization 
of the company now exceed $83,- 
000,000. 

Company assets were increased 
by $3,776,903 to a new high of $27,- 
660,298. 

Life insurance in force now 
stands at $225,251,704, including 
the 1944 gain of more than $22,- 
00,000. Accident and health pre- 
mium income also reached a new 
peak in the amount of $11,053,448, 
with a superlative gain of $1,100,- 
000 over the previous year. 

President Robert J. Maclellan 
pinted out that in the company’s 
continuing active cooperation with 
our nation’s war-time financial pro- 
gram, holdings in government 
bonds have been increased by §$2,- 
166,576.08, making a total of $11,- 
509,210.45 in government securi- 


BASIS OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 





HAROLD COLEE 


Noted commerce official en- 
dorses life insurance as need- 
ed protection for everyone. 


EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance gives to our peo- 
ple two of the most valuable assets 
of life: protection and peace of 
mind. It is a fundamental basis 
of good citizenship for it demon- 
strates a deep sense of the obliga- 
tions owed to self, to dependents, 
to the home community and to the 
nation. 

HAROLD COLEE 
Executive Vice-President 
Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce 








ties. 
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“Got Around to It” 


wreck. 


The applicant in this case was a locomotive 
fireman, member of a railroading family — his 
| father, a conductor, had been killed in a train 


Payment of the first premium was taken when 


50 Years of Service 
In Peace and in War! 


application was made, but the medical examina- 
tion was put off for a week. It was made one day 
at 11 A.M. At 11 P.M. the same day the applicant 
was killed in an automobile accident. 


When the examination reached the Home Office 
it was matched up with the application and the 
telegram from the underwriter anrouncing the 
death. The papers went through together, the ap- 
plication was approved and the policy issued, de- 
spite the fact that the insured was already dead. 
The underwriter was promptly sent the check for 
$7,750—which included the double indemrity, bene- 
‘fit. And the check was promptly delivered to the 
fireman’s mother, whose sole support he had been. 
To her he had said when he signed the prepayment 
check, “This is a load off my mind. I have been 
intending to do this for a long time, but just 
never got around to it.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square * 





* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $147,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $60,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
sérve in Peace and in War. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN JANUARY 


(Continued from page 37) 


of the executive committee of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau; chairman of the agency sec- 
tion of American Life Convention; 
and vice-chairman of Association of 
Life Agency Officers. Locally, he 
is secretary of the Kansas City 
Club, membership vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, chair- 
man of the men’s division of the 
Red Cross campaign, and member 
of the Mission Hills Country Club, 
Advertising & Sales Executives 
Club, and American Legion. 

The Excelsior Life Insurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada, is 
now actively headed by President 
Albert Matthews. It will be re- 
called that Mr. Matthews was 
named to the post toward the close 
of last year. Now he has fully 
taken up his duties. 

The new president of the Excel- 
sior Life, who succeeded the late 
Alex. Fasken, K.C., was lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario at the time of 
his election. He became a director 
of Excelsior Life in January of 
1931, and is senior partner of Mat- 
thews & Company (investment se- 
curities), and a director of Toronto 
General Trusts Corporation. Chair- 
man of the governors of McMaster 
University at Hamilton, Ontario, he 
received an honorary LL.D. there 
in 1932 and from University of 
Western Ontario in 1938; Queen’s 
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University in 1940; and University 
of Toronto in 1941. Acadia Uni- 
versity gave him a D.C.L. in 1942. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company at New York City is com- 
pleting its plans for a further park- 
like residential community north of 
20th Street, between First Avenue 
and the East River. The new 
project will be known as Peter 
Cooper Village and will house about 
6,000 persons. It is expected that 
the site will contain approximately 
15 acres, the major portion of which 
is now occupied by gas plants of 
the Consolidated Edison Company. 
Construction will be begun as soon 
after the war as possible. 

The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, Calif., is 
in¢reasing its capital from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000 by transfer of 
funds from surplus. 

With the exception of directors’ 
qualifying shares, all stock of the 
Occidental Life is owned by Trans- 
america Corporation. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America at Newark, N. J., 
has appointed William S. Weier to 
be editor of publications and Laur- 
ence W. McKee to be associate edi- 
tor of publications. Both have been 
assistant editors of publications 
with the company in the advertis- 
ing and public relations department 
at the home office. Editor Weier 


ALEXANDER T. 
MACLEAN 


New president of 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance 
Company at Spring- 
field, Mass. 


succeeds William R. Foulkes who 
recently resigned to enter the mag- 
azine field. 

Mr. Weier received a CLU degree 
from the American College of Life 
Underwriters in 1942 and is a mem. 
ber of the Newark chapter of the 
American Society of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. McKee joined the Prudential 
in 1930 after education at Hamilton 
College. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia has 
made Dr. Daniel M. Shewbrooks as- 
sociate medical director. He has 
been assistant medical director. 


H. D. JOSEPHSON, CLU 





*Heads second educational course 
of New York Life Underwriters. 


Charles E. Rickards, assistant ac- 
tuary, has been made associate ac- 
tuary. Edgar G. Brown, assistant 
supervisor of applications, becomes 
associate supervisor of applications. 
In addition, junior officers were 
chosen as follows: Frank B. Run- 
yon, who has served as director of 
the company’s War Service Bureau, 
is given the title of director of spe 
cial services. Walter E. Oswald, 
who has been in charge of person- 
nel, is appointed director of per 
sonnel. Howard T. Maag is made 
assistant secretary. Joseph 
Breaks and Albert G. Cedarstrom 
are given the title of financial set 
retary. Allen C. Thdmas, Jr., was 
appointed assistant counsel. 


Organization Events 


The American Life Convention 
selected Alfred N. Guertin as its 
new actuary to take the place of ¥. 
Edward Huston who resigned Tr 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER 





Board chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


cently to become actuary for the 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Roanoke, Va. Mr. Guertin 
has been actuary of the New Jersey 
department of banking and insur- 
ance since 1932. 

The new actuary of the ALC is 
a native of Hartford and a graduate 
of Trinity College who did part- 
time and vacation work with sev- 
eral local insurance companies there 
and then joined the actuarial de- 
partment of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life in 1922. He remained with 
that company until 1929 when he 
was appointed chief assistant ac- 
tuary of the New Jersey depart- 
ment. : 

Long identified with important 
committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, Mr. Guertin is chairman of 
two NAIC committees whose 
studies and reports gave rise to 
the standard non-forfeiture and 
valuation laws already enacted in 
16 states. He has been so promi- 
nently associated with the work on 
the proposed new mortality table 
law that the measure is generally 
known as the Guertin Bill. In ad- 
dition, he is the author of a num- 
ber of notable papers on actuarial 
subjects. 

Mr. Guertin is a member of the 
board of governors of the American 











Institute of Actuaries and has been 
a Fellow of that organization since 
1932. He qualified as a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America 
in 1929 and become an Associate 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
in 1935. He served on the exami- 
nation committee of the Institute 
for several years and has been a 
lecturer on valuation of insurance 
company liabilities for both the So- 
ciety and Institute since 1937. 

Following the resignation of Mr. 
Huston, a special sub-committee of 
the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention was 
named to consider the selection of 
a man for the position of actuary. 
This sub-committee unanimously 
recommended the appointment of 
Mr. Guertin and this recommenda- 
tion later met with the unanimous 
approval of the Convention’s execu- 
tive committee. 

The Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York is conducting its 
second educational course, with ses- 
sions that began on January 25 
and will conclude with meetings on 
March 1 and March 8. 

The course is under the chair- 
manship of Halsey D. Josephson, 
CLU, general agent for Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark. Readers of The Spectator 
will recognize Chairman Josephson 
as the author of the frank and in- 
formative column “Passing Judg- 
ment” which appeared regularly in 
each issue until the conduct of the 
Association course temporarily in- 


W. T. GRANT 


He became chair- 
man of the board 
for Business Men's 
Assurance Company 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


ALFRED N. GUERTIN 





He is now actuary for the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 


terfered. Mr. Josephson will re- 
sume his column as soon as the 
pressure of course details, plus his 
own agency affairs, permits. 

' The Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association has elected Henry E. 
Thomas, vice-president of the Shen- 
andoah Life Insurance Company of 
Roanoke, Va., to its executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Thomas has been active in 
the LAA for many years and was 
made secretary of its Southern 
Round Table in May of 1944. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


During the Sixth War Loan campaign 3,332 em- 
ployees and agents of the New York Life Insurance 
Company in New York City participated as members 
of a New York Life volunteer selling team there. They 
made 152,493 cash sales for a total bond volume of 
$24,708,610 with individuals and small corporations as 
purchasers. The team doubled its volume of sales as 
compared with the Fifth War Loan when its efforts 
resulted in the sale of $12,274,650 in bonds. 

* * * 

Life insurance*companies throughout the country, as 
well as their employees and representatives, are already 
preparing for action in aiding the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the Seventh War Loan drive which will begin 
sometime in June. Local and national life underwriters 
associations are assigning volunteers to special areas 
and sales points, speakers are being selected and gen- 
eral publicity activities are being planned. Life insur 
ance, as always, backs the attack. 

* * * 

The campaign which the life insurance companies 
are constantly conducting against inflationary tenden- 
cies throughout the nation is credited with no small 
share of success. With national income for 1943 given 
by the Department of Commerce as $147,927,000,000, 
cost of living continues to rise and price levels are 
subject to sustained upward forces. Through their 
efforts to promote the spirit of thrift, encourage the 
purchase of war bonds, and urge ownership of life in- 
surance, the companies apply three-way pressure down- 
ward against any inflationary upsurge. 

* * * 


Walter L. Cary, agent at Eldorado, Kansas, for fhe 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, is doing a unique job of keeping up the morale 
of those in the armed forces. He began by including 
short news items from home in his letters to policy- 
holders now in service. The letters became a full- 
fledged publication when Mr. Cary began, in response 
to demand, sending it to over 100 of his policyholders. 
Called “The Bugle,” it won such popularity that the 
local Elks Club requested that its service members be 
put on the list. Now, with the cooperation of the 
Eldorado Times, it appears in regular printed form. 

* * * 

A former president of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation is taking a leading part in the solution of prob- 
lems relating to the rehabilitation of returning war 
veterans in the New York area. He is Major Edward 
D. Millea, who is in charge there for the Veterans Re- 
employment Division of the United States Army. 
Major Millea, who is on leave of absence from the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, also 
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THE WAR FRONT 


makes it a point to develop potentials of reemployment 
among insurance units and has addressed a number of 
insurance gatherings with that end in view. He will 
address the Accident & Health Club of New York at 
Fraunces Tavern in New York City on February 15 
and has a number of similar engagements in the offing. 


COMPANIES 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
reports insurance in force exceeding $130,000,000, 
This amount of insurance in force is the highest ever 
reached by the company and represents a gain of over 
$14,000,000 in 1944 over 1943. 

* ‘* . 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Company, Columbus, 
showed a gain of $9,685,650 insurance in force for 
1944 over 1943. This increase brings the company’s 
total insurance in force to $134,696,722. 

* * * 

The Volunteer State Life produced a total of $11,- 
955,956 new paid-for business in 1944, according to an 
announcement by Cecil Woods, president of the com- 
pany. With this new business, which was a gain of 
13 per cent over 1943, the Volunteer’s life insurance 
in force now aggregates $11,670,600. 

* * * 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
with a total of $163,319,211 in new business for 1944, 
showed a gain of 16 per cent over 1943. The total 
amount paid to policyholders for the year was 
$75,457,237. 

* * * 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Des 
Moines, through its president, F. W. Hubbell, an- 
nounces sale of new life insurance and annuities for 
1944 amounting to $81,984,000, a gain of 7.7 per cent 
over 1943. Life insurance outstanding atthe end of 
the year totalled $694,254,344. 

* +. . 

The Excelsior Life Insurance Company, Toronto, 
had insurance in force aggregating $157,746,222.89 at 
the end of 1944, as announced by Albert Matthews, 
president of the company. This was a gain of $12,536,- 
659.62 for the year, the largest such increase in the 
history of the company. 

* * * 

The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Me., has added non-cancellable guaranteed renew- 
able sickness and accident insurance to its line, effec- 
tive February 1, according to an announcement by 
Rolland E. Irish, president of the company. 

a — * 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., marked the celebration of its centen- 
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THE HOME FRONT 


nial anniversary on January 31 with ceremonies par- 
ticipated in by company officers and the entire home 
office staff. 


7 * * 


The National Life Insurance Company of Vermont, 
with a total of $61,572,948 in sales of new life insur- 
ance for 1944, showed a gain of 29.9 per cent over the 
preceding year. Insurance in force reached an all-time 
high for the company of $683,019,042 in 1944. 


* i oe 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of New 
York reports insurance in force at an all-time high of 
$586,280,000. New paid-for business in 1944 amounted 
to more than $50,800,000, an increase of 17 per cent 
over 1943. 


* KK * 


The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
reports new paid-for insurance amounting to $525,- 
799,000 in 1944 as compared with $452,270,000 in 1943. 
Insurance in force as of December 31, 1944, aggregated 
$7,644,703,000. 


* * * 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
St. Paul, announces a new high in assets held by the 
company of $70,288,220. This répresents a gain of 
9.1 per cent over the previous year. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
through its members promoted hte sale of more than 
$75,000,000 in War Bonds among employees of plants 
in and around Chicago during the recent Sixth War 
Loan Drive. 

* * * 

The Life Managers Association of Greater New 
York elected Timothy Foley, of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Massachusetts, president of the 
Association at the annual meeting at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, on Jan. 18. 


* * * 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York has announced that the estimate of total 
sales of ordinary life insurance in New York City for 
December, 1944, is $58,854,000 as compared with 
$51,916,000 reported for the same period in 1943. 


* * * 


The life insurance organizations of New York City 
through their various members sold a total of $140,- 
107,327 in Sixth War Loan Bonds to individuals, as 











reported by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. 
* * * 

The Philadelphia Life Insurance and Trust Council 
at its regular meeting in Philadelphia on Jan. 25 was 
addressed by Richard K. Stevens, well-known Phila- 
delphia attorney. Mr. Stevens chose as his subject, 
“What Our Clients Should Know About Trusts.” 


* * * 


The Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Omaha, 
has announced the approval of new membership of the 
following companies: Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; Royal Highlanders, Lincoln, 
Neb.; National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vt.; Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Rapid City, S. D.; Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis, 
and Monarch Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 


* * * 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has announced the acceptance for mem- 
bership in the Bureau of the United American Life 
Insurance Company of Denver, Col. Carl A. Nordgren 
is chairman of the board of the United American and 
C. E. Lien is president of the company. 

* * * 


The Life Underwriters Association of New York is 
presenting its second free educational course of the 
year beginning on Jan. 25 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. The course is under the chairmanship of 
Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


% x * 


The Life Insurance Advertisers Association has com- 
pleted the various committees to serve through 1945. 
Chairmen of these committees are: Albert F. Ran- 
dolph, Press; Joseph B. Treusch, Membership; H. A. 
Richmond, Cooperation; E. Norred Trinkle, Service 
Contact; Forrest R. Brauer, Southern Round Table. 
It has also been announced that Harry A. Thomas, 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va., 
has been elected a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee to replace Bart Leiper who has resigned from the 


organization. 
% * %* 


The Association of Life Insurance Counsel, New 
York, has cancelled the proposed spring meeting of the 
Association, which was to have been held May 8-9, to 
comply with the Government’s request for curtailment 
of convention activities. 
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Debate In Washington 


(Continued from Page 27) 


However, the charges which have 
been made have been made not by 
the Government but by persons en- 
gaged in the insurance industry; not 
by any Member of Congress but by 
policyholders and agents and those 
who have been affected by the insur- 
ance industry. It has been charged 
that improper attempts have been 
made to monopolize this business. 

As I understand, it is not the pur- 
pose of the Senate to grant opportu- 
nity for such monopoly. It is the 
purpose to enable the States and the 
Congress to make a good-faith effort 
to adjust themselves to the industry 
and the conditions which now exist; 
and I trust that the Senator from 
Michigan will accede to the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Utah 
and accept the amendment. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. This whole con- 
troversy arose, Mr. President, be- 
cause of the custom and practice, 
which had grown up in this country 
during a period of 75 years and which 
had been upheld by the courts of the 
country, of not considering insurance 
to be commerce. The Supreme Court 
finally decided otherwise. 

Subsection (b), which has been re- 
ferred to in the present discussion, 
does not, it seems to me, relate at all 
to the learned remarks just made by 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The subsection reads in part as 
follows: 


(b) No act of Congress shall 
impair, or 


Sec. 2. 
be construed to invalidate, 
supersede any law— 


And so forth. The whole crux of 
the subsection is the word “con- 
strued.” 

The purpose of the framers of the 
bill, Mr. President, was to provide 
against a sudden adverse decision by 
some court in construing this Act or 
some State act thus throwing the 
business of insurance into confusion. 
The word “construed” is the whole 
crux of that particular subsection. I 
think to eliminate it would destroy 
the assurance given by the bill to the 
insurance business, and I would vote 
against eliminating it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think it can fairly be stated that to- 
day absolute chaos exists in the in- 
surance world, and it has been caused 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
to which we have referred. The pend- 
ing bill is an attempt to remove and 
dissipate that chaos by enacting a 
law by which the insurance companies 
will be able to abide for the time be- 
ing. 

As I said before, the State of North 
Carolina, which I am informed uses 
the revenue obtained from the taxa- 
tion of such companies for the pay- 
ment of pensions, has advised us that 
by February 15 of this year it will 
be compelled to suspend the licenses 
of certain insurance companies and 
all their agents to do business there 
because the companies have decided 
that under the present chaotic con- 
ditions they do not wish to pay the 
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tax. They do not know whether. they 
should or should not pay it. If sub 
section (b) is deleted, I am of the 
opinion that we shall accomplish 
nothing by enacting the bill; because 
the insurance companies will still be 
unable to decide what they can or 
cannot do, and for that reason they 
will abide by the provisions of the 
State laws, and the present chaos 
will continue. 

I think it is fair to say that a great 
deal of time and attention have been 
devoted to preparation of the pending 
bill. The able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is the co- 
author of the bill. It was submitted 
to various insurance companies—fire 
insurance, life insurance, marine in- 
surance, and casualty insurance com- 
panies, and so forth—through the 
insurance commissioners of the vari- 
ous States, because the Commissioners 
were aware of the chaotic condition 
which exists at the present time. 

After almost a week of work upon 
the bill, which in similar form was 
introduced in the last session, it was 
possible to reach an agreement under 
which the insurance companies be- 
lieved they could work, for the time 
being, until January 1, 1947, and un- 
til January 1, 1948. The two separate 
dates were provided because we 
wished to allow sufficient time for 
two sessions of the State legislatures 
to be held. For instance, the Clayton 
Act applies to interlocking directo- 
rates. It was the opinion of the in- 
surance commissioners and the insur- 
ance companies that it would be 
impossible to change the interlocking 
directorate laws of the State unless a 
considerable period of time were al- 
lowed. That is the reason why two 
dates for the so-called moratorium 
are provided. 

The bill does not provide for repeal 
of the Clayton Act or of the Sherman 
Act, because if an attempt were made 
to repeal them, before they could 
again become effective it would be 
come necessary to reenact them. So 
the language of the bill 1s suck as to 
provide that they will be in full force 
and effect, except there will be a 
moratorium for a certain period. 
Thus there will be no necessity for 
the reenactment of those laws so as 
to make them apply to insurance in 
the future, unless Congress desires to 
do so by specific legislation. 

Mr. TAFT and Mr. MURDOCK 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask whether 


I yield to the 
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¢ might meet the objection of the 
gnator from Wyoming if the word 
eretofore” were inserted in sub- 
tion (b), so as to make it read: 

No act of Congress shall be construed 
invalidate, impair, or supersede any 
aw heretofore enacted by any State— 
And so forth. That would certainly 
jimmate the possibility of its appli- 
ation to future State action. My 
terest is to preserve the State laws 
# Ohio; for instance, which tax in- 
wrance companies and bring in cer- 
sin amounts of revenue. I do not 
wish to have those laws changed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hould like to say a word in my own 
right on that point. By the provisions 
of the bill we are in effect asking the 
igislatures to put their own houses 
inorder during the next 2 years. The 
janger of inserting the word “here- 
iofore,” as the able senior Senator 
fom Ohio has just proposed, is that 
the legislatures would be unable to 
pass any laws which in their opinion 
night violate the provisions of that 
subsection. 

Mr. TAFT. We wish to have them 
put their houses in order by adopting 
laws which do not conflict with the 
Sherman Act. As I understand the 
provisions of the bill, it would allow 
aperiod of 2 years during which such 
legislation might be adjusted to the 
provisions of the Sherman Act or 
ither existing Federal statutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. At the present 
time, every State rate-fixing author- 
iy violates the Sherman Act or the 
Clayton Act, or both. There are many 
State laws which violate the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act. It is our 
purpose to permit those laws to con- 
tinue in force and effect until at least 
1947 and 1948. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but this section 
will not cease to be effective in 1947 
or 1948; it will go on forever. If the 
Senator could provide a limit—for 
instance, until 1947—that would be 
telpful, although it is difficult for me 
understand how it is possible to 
provide that an act of Congress shall 
teconstrued one way for 2 years and 
mother way thereafter. It seems to 
me it would be necessary to change 
the language of the section. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would have no 
objection to inserting the words “un- 
tl January 1, 1948.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the dis- 
lnguished senior Senator from Ohio 

put his finger on the crux of the 
matter. If it is the intention of the 

ator from Michigan to provide a 
Moratorium for the States, in order 


to allow them to put their houses in 
order, so that their laws may con- 
form to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, then cer- 
tainly it is inconsistent to include 
subsection (b) of section 2 in its 
present form. I am in agreement with 
the Senator from Ohio in believing 
that in all probability the amendment 
offered by me would be fully taken 
care of if the word “heretofore” were 
inserted at the proper place in sub- 
section B of section 2, rather than to 
strike out the whole subsection. The 
language then would read: 


No act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any 
law heretofore enacted by any State— 


And so forth. I know the Senator 
certainly will agree to the adoption 
of my amendment, with the change 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
the purpose of the bill is not only to 
permit the States to put their houses 
in order, but to attempt to do away 
with the confusion and chaos which 
now exist, so that at least until the 
date stated in section 4, the morato- 
rium section, the respective States 





may enact legislation on such sub- 
jects, except as forbidden in the bill. 
I hope that the Senate today will ap- 
prove the bill in its present form so 
that it may be made applicable by 
February 1 in order that the States 
may tax and regulate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Earlier in the 
day the Senator from Michigan spoke 
to me about the situation in South 
Carolina and with regard to com- 
municatiens which were received last 
year with reference to the pending 
subject. I wonder if the Senator from 
Michigan has any comment to make 
upon what others who are interested 
in the matter thought with regard 
to the particular section under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have been in 
touch with two officers of the legisla- 
tive committee of the State insurance 
commissioners and they have advised 
me that the various commissioners de- 
sire that the bill be passed in its 
present form. So far as I know, no 
objection to the bill in its present 
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President, 


The United States Supreme Court decision that insurance is interstate com- 


merce may have a profound effect on the future investments of life insur- 

ance companies. Model housing, toward which the companies have been 

inclined with projects like that shown above, may have to come under review 
from the portfolio standpoint. 
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form has been made by the commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sen- 
ator for the information he has given, 
which accords with the information 
I had already received. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, 
as the Senator from Michigan said a 
few moments ago, the purpose of the 
bill is not only to afford time to the 
States to readjust themselves to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, but to 
give them an opportunity to function 
without hindrance. Efforts were made 
by some persons connected with the 
insurance business, by insurance de- 
partments, and by the Department of 
Justice, to draft legislation immedi- 
ately and to come before the Congress 
with the statement that they thought 
such legislation was necessary in or- 
der to comply with the decision of 
the Supreme Court. But after the 
matter had been given careful con- 
sideration it was realized that the 
drafting of a necessary bill could not 
be done quickly. Therefore it is high- 
ly imperative that time should be 
afforded for certain studies to be con- 
ducted, and they cannot be made un- 
less a moratorium is granted. 

It is not now possible to foresee all 
the questions which may arise for 
consideration in the future, and it is 
likewise not possible for us to know 
what may be the restrictive effect of 
some of the Federal statutes now in 
existence. It is gravely dangerous to 
assume that there are no hidden re- 
strictions which may arise to plague 
and harass us. Because of the pres- 
ent language of the bill, difficulties 
might arise and seriously interfere 
with the work of transition from 
State to Federal regulation, which is 
one of the most far-reaching moves 
with which any industry in this coun- 
try has ever been confronted. I be- 
lieve that language should be inserted 
in the bill which would protect us 
from such a danger. The insurance 
commissioners also believe such pre- 
cautionary provisions should be in- 
serted. Many persons who have stud- 
ied the matter very carefully feel 
that obstacles may arise which can- 
not now be foreseen and provided 
against, and, therefore, that the bill 
we pass should be very clear and 
clean-cut. I believe that«is the justifi- 
cation for the provision to which 
reference has been made. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think there is an am- 
biguity in the bill. Assume that no 
more legislation were enacted and in 
1948 a case should arise involving 
the question. Does the Sherman Act 
invalidate any State law under this 
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United States Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Ohio Republican, who took 
a prominent part in the Washing- 
ton debate on pending Federal in- 
surance legislation. 


bill? In section 4 (a) of the bill it 
is implied that in 1948 the Sherman 
Act shall again come into force un- 
less something has been done in the 
meantime. However, in section 2 (b) 
it is implied that even in 1948 the 
Sherman Act shall not invalidate any 
State regulatory law. I think that in 
that respect the bill is ambiguous on 
its face. We should straighten out the 
difference between the two sections. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I would assume 
that at the end of the period of mora- 
torium the Clayton Act and the Sher- 
man Act would apply. 

Mr. TAFT. Paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill states that “No act 
of Congress shall ever presume to 


“invalidate a State law on the subject 


of insurance.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I suggest that 
we could remedy the defect by making 
the subsection read: “Until January 
1, 1948, no act of Congress,” and so 
forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan offer that as 
an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
MurpDock]? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I offer it as an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. If what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has said is true, or if 
there is any doubt of it, it would be 
well to clarify the language. It was 
clearly the understanding of those 


drafting the bill that at the end 
1948 the moratoriums would come 
an end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will th 
Senator from Michigan state hi 
amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 2 iy 
line 4, after “(b)”, I move to strike 
out “No” and insert the words “Unti 
January 1, 1948, no.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the pending: question 
before the Senate is my amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sep. 
ator from Utah offered to amend ly 
striking out paragraph (b) of section 
2 on page 2. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] has offerej 
a perfecting amendment which takes 
precedence over the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the 
Senator from Michigan to state again 
what he is offering by way of ameni- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 2, in 
line 4, after “(b)”, I move to amend 
by striking out “No” and _ inserting 
“Until January 1, 1948, ne.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques. 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan to the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, | 
ask for time to enable me to under. 
stand clearly the proposed ament- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 
My present understanding is that the 
Senator offers to amend— : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
Chair will ask the clerk to read the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 
line 4, after “(b)”, it is proposed to 
amend by striking out the word “No” 
and inserting the words “Until Jam 
uary 1, 1948, no”, so that the subse 
tion will then read: “(b) Until Jan 
uary 1, 1948, no act of Congress shall 
be construed to invalidate, impair’, 
and so forth. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
is my judgment that the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan would 
bring about complete harmony 
tween section 2 and section 4. I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment at this time in order that 
the Senate may act upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Set 
ator from Utah is withdrawn. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President 
I have listened with interest to the 
discussion concerning the amendment 
to paragraph (b) of section 2 It 
occurs to me that not only does the 
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ed act provide for a suspension 
propos . 

{the Clayton Act and the Sherman 
jet, but the very purpose of it is to 
restore the control of the insurance 
siness to the States. If we make 
he change proposed in this section 
wd say “until January 1, 1948”, 
hen the bill in its completeness will 
oj in 1948. The present provision 
sand this was the measure re- 
yrted unanimously by the Committee 
m the Judiciary— 

No act of Congress 
Existing at this time, or passed 
yefore this, or to be passed in the fu- 
ture— 
hall be construed to invalidate, impair, 
o supersede any law enacted by any 
tate * * * unless such act specifically 
© provides. 

I do not think there should be any 
imitation of time in the provision. 
We do not want the law to end on 
january 1, 1948. We want the busi- 
ness left in the control of the States, 
unless by enactment in the future we 
secifically state that we do not want 
wmething they are doing to be con- 
tinued. 

Therefore, I call to the attention of 
the able Senator from Michigan the 
fat that if the language suggested 
y him shall be written into the bill, 
this very section will become ineffec- 
tiveon January 1, 1948. 

What is the danger of the language 
4s written? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield? : 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Not at the mo- 
mnt. What is the danger of the 
language as written, when it provides 
that no act of Congress shall be con- 
srued to invalidate a State law deal- 
ng with insurance unless the act of 
Congress specifically states that it is 
tended so to do? That saves the 
power of Congress. Why provide an 
tulematic ending of this provision, if 
tis the intent of Congress today to 
#ave to the States the conduct of the 
‘surance business and the taxing of 
ie insurance business, because if the 
“tates cannot control the companies, 
te States cannot tax them. The com- 
nies are refusing to pay taxes to 
the States, and that is one of the 
‘ings which have brought forth this 
proposed law. Why provide an auto- 
matte termination upon a declaration 
vlad by fixing a date of termina- 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
nator yield? 

Mr, REVERCOMB. I yield. 
tal The Senator’s sugges- 
Peso t be pertinent if it were not 
which : contradicted by section 4, 
he =e ovides that on June 1, 1947, 
he — Act shall again apply to 
et oe mets of insurance. If we leave 

Provision in the bill, the one now 





being discussed is inconsistent with 
it, because if the Sherman Act ap- 
plies to the business of insurance, any 
State law which authorizes a rating 
bureau becomes invalid, or those en- 
gaged in the business are subject to 
Federal prosecution for complying 
with the State law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The only two 
Federal laws mentioned are the Clay- 
ton Act and the Sherman Act, and 
the purpose of mentioning those spe- 
cifically is to require the States so to 
enact legislation as not to violate 
those two existing laws. If any legis- 
lation is enacted in the future, what- 
ever it may be—I ‘cannot contemplate 
it today—if any law shall be enacted 
by the Congress on interstate com- 
merce which could possibly affect the 
business of insurance and bring it 
within the general term “interstate 
commerce,” it would apply. Why not 
let the provision stand that it shall 
not apply unless Congress specifically 
says in an act that it shall apply to 
the business of insurance, which we 
are now trying to return to the 
States? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield? 


Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I understand 
the Senator correctly, he intends by 
the proposed act to bring about the 
repeal of the Sherman Act insofar as 
it applies to insurance. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No, if by “re- 
peal” is meant specific repeal of the 
act. What we mean to do is to say 
to the States, “You can regulate in- 
surance, but you cannot provide for 
anything that will violate the Sher- 
man antitrust law or the Clayton Act, 
after the dates fixed in the bill, name- 
ly, 1947 and 1948,” 

(After considerable further discus- 
sion, the Senate passed the McCarran 
bill and sent it to the House. As the 
McCarran bill was before the House, 
Congressman Francis E. Walter, 
Pennsylvania Democrat, introduced 
there a new bill, H. 1973, which is 
under consideration as this is writ- 
ten. If the House passes the New 
Walter bill—the McCarran bill hav- 
ing already passed the Senate—House 
and Senate committees may get to- 
gether to resolve differences and 
emerge with a final bill satisfactory 
to all. For discussion of the new 
Walter bill, see page 64 of this issue.) 


— 











Recently announced in New York City was a plan giving retirement pensions 
and life insurance to over 500,000 social, health and welfare workers through- 
out the nation. Public notice of the plan was given by Gerard Swope, hon- 
orary president of Community Chests & Councils, Inc., with benefits being 
handled by the National Health & Welfare Retirement Association, Inc., 
of which Milton Glover is president. Those benefits are now reinsured by 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston. Pictured 
above, left to right, are Mr. Glover; Jean Grant, R. N., visiting nurse; Mr. 
Swope; Dorothy West, R. N., of Flower & Fifth Avenue Hospital; Dorothy 
Spies, community chest office worker; and Paul F. Clark, president of John 
Hancock Mutual. 
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OUTSTANDING LIA, 


Open Door Policy 
For Agents 


“Let’s keep our minds and the 
doors of our garage open.” 

This is the challenging advice 
contained in the Weekly Record of 
the Anthony J. Klug Agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. “The insidious thing 
about carbon monoxide gas,” says 
the Record, “and the real reason 
why so many are overcome by it, is 
the fact that you cannot see it or 
smell it. It overcomes its victims 
before they are aware of its pres- 
ence. 

“We remind you of the story of 
carbon monoxide gas because it 
contains a direct moral for us in 
the life insurance business. If we 
become careless in our work, over- 
confident just because we have had 
a couple of good years; slow up in 
our efforts, devote less time to sell- 
ing and more to our office detail; 
or in other words, lean back and 
rest on our oars—then we are ex- 
posing ourselves to dangers equally 
destructive to our success as car- 
bon monoxide gas is to human life.” 

+ * 


How To Get Paid 
For Loafing 


A Canadian agent modestly at- 
tributes his considerable success to 
the fact that he is incurably lazy. 
In case you have not seen his 
philosophy, we set it down here, 
feeling that this type of slothful- 
ness should be encouraged in any 
agent. 

“I am a lazy man,” he says— 

“I try to get the premium on a 
binding receipt because it is easier 
than asking for it on delivery. 

“I won’t sell a larger policy than 
aman can afford because it’s easier 
than spending a lot of time on re- 
vival work. 

“I route my daily calls carefully 
because it’s easier than wandering 
around aimlessly. 

“I approach the prospect on 
things in which he is interested be- 
cause it’s easier to let him do some 
of the talking. 

“IT use an organized sales talk 
because it’s easier than having to 
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worry about what I should say 
next. 

“I try to close early and often 
because a short interview is easier 
than a long one. 

“I talk in simple terms because 
it’s easier than having to explain 
what I mean. 

“I keep my centers-of-influence 
busy because it’s easier than dig- 
ging up prospects for myself. 

“I’m the laziest insurance man in 
town—but I’m probably the best 
paid!” —From “The Oregon Trail,” 
published by the Oregon Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Ore. 


Thoughts For The 
Call-back 


An agent’s second call on a pros- 
pect can close the sale or can peter 
out and become jus another “fill- 
in” item for his daily report. Here 
are three suggestions which can 
make the call-back worth while: 

1. Get in the first blow and raise 
the ante. Something like this, “Mr. 
Brown, since we discussed your in- 
surance the other day I have been 
thinking about it and I really feel 
that instead of putting .in $10.00 
per month it would be greatly to 
your advantage to put in $18.00 per 
month.” Stick with this and you 
will be surprised how many times 
he will accept your suggestion. 

2. Have a proposal or chart all 
made and ready to show him to help 
convince him that he should adopt 
your second suggestion. He can 
still “save his face” and turn you 
down and yet buy what you sug- 
gested in the first place. 

3. Try to bring in a new thought 
entirely, if possible. Remember 
that your “call-back” is something 
like a dim carbon of a letter. If 
you write a man a letter and a few 
days later send him a carbon copy 
he will not be much interested. 
Neither will he be much interested 
in your second story if it is just 
simply a carbon copy of your first 
story —Hugh S. Bell, writing in 
“Equiowa,” publication of _ the 
Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, Des Moines. 


Don’t Let Your Well 
Run Dry 


The thoroughgoing life  ingy. 
ance agent does not confine his pro 
pecting to one or two fields and dos 
not allow his search for soures 
of new business to become p 
stricted or conventionalized. Her 
is how one successful agent sees his 
prospecting problem: 

“To me prospecting is the art of 
associating life insurance with 
everything that happens around w 
in order that we may be of service, 
It is observing everything that goes 
on in this life of ours and tha 
using our knowledge of the businew 
plus our imagination and or 
creative faculties to tie it up i 
some way with life insurance, Som 
say prospecting is 80% of succes 
in any field. I don’t know abot 
the percentage, but I do know tha 
wells run dry, and I can’t let m 
well run dry if I don’t want to gé 
thirsty.”—Milton Schiffer in “Ser- 
vice,” published by the Guardia 
Life Insurance Company of Amer 
ica, New York. 


Maybe It’s All 
This Simple 


One day recently, I talked to! 
man about life insurance. I wet! 
into my informal talk covering th 
need for life insurance in war #® 
peace, and explained how the p 
icy could be changed to permanetl 
coverage later. 

My prospect spoke never 4 word 
until I had finished. Then he sail 
“T’ll take $10,000.” , 

“Why didn’t you take this polit 
sooner?” I asked. And his answer 
was terse, straightforward— No 
one ever explained it to me before 

Think that one over a minule- 
“No one ever explained it to mé 
fore.” How many people 2 your 
vicinity haven’t bought life insu 
ance because no one has ever & 
plained it to them?—From Bs! 
published by the Phoenix Mut 
Life Insurance Company of 
ford. 
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The Distance Between 
Two Points 


Not so long ago, a very success- 
ful salesman was heard to attrib- 
ute his good results to what he 
termed his knowledge of psy- 
chology. “I can always teil,” he 
said, “when my prospect is ready 
to say ‘Yes.’ A sort of feeling 
comes over me—a warm glow that 
seems to spread over my whole con- 
sciousness—that tells me my pros- 
pect and I are thinking along the 
same channel and that he will fol- 
low me to a conclusion that he 
should buy my product.” 

This salesman may be a practical 
psychologist, or he may be psychic, 
or it may be that he has just hap- 
pened to stumble on a truth that 
has helped many men under many 
circumstances. He just keeps talk- 
ing along, looking for points of 
agreement. In that statement he 
has given the secret of his success. 
Salesmanship is-not a matter of 
winning arguments. It is a mat- 
ter of finding out how your prod- 
uct can be useful to your prospect. 
If you just keep talking along un- 
til you reach an agreement on such 
a point the sale has been made.— 
Exchange. 


A Better Prograin 


For This Year 


1. Let habits help you. Build 
good habits of work and good hab- 
its of technique. 

2. Sweep out the mental cobwebs 
in your mind. Don’t worry need- 
lessly about things you can’t do 
anything about. 

3. Have a balanced budget. Keep 
your finances in good order. 

4. Look to your own health 
Don’t assume it’s all right until too 
late to do anything about it. 

5. Plan your day the night be- 
fore. 

6. Keep some kind of records and 
use them. 

7. Start right now. 

8. Follow through. Put your- 
self on the spot by telling someone 
about what you are going to do. 


Here’s A Tall Order 
You Can Fill 


The investor who seeks good 
property should check every income 
property offered him to see if it has 
these basic qualities: 

1. It should be available on a 
purchase plan sufficiently elastic to 
permit a man to own enough of it 
to meet his needs. 

2. It must, above all, possess 
absolute safety of principal over 
the years in which it is purchased 
and later used. 

3. It must be free of managerial 
cares because the average investor 
must devote most of his time to his 
own work to succeed in the right 
way. 

4. The cash and loan collateral 
values must be known at all times 
or the property may be of little 
emergency=value. : 

5. When death comes unexpect- 
edly, the property should be at its 





peak value in order to replace in 
a satisfactory way the income de- 
stroyed by death. 

6. It should show a constant and 
fair increase in value as additional 
payments are made on the purchase 
price. 

7. It should have definite, fixed, 
guaranteed income rights for the 
owner to use in the event of dis- 
ability and later for old-age income. 
Prolonged disability should not in- 
terfere with the purchase plan. 

8. It should possess ease of trans- 
fer to heirs, and pass to them in 
suitable forms of income and in 
amounts to meet the special needs 
of each heir. The transfer should 
be made without cost or delay. 

The problems of income can be 
solved efficiently only by acquiring 
property specifically designed to 
produce income.—From an article 
in Republic National Star, pub- 
lished by the Republic National Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas. 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 35) 


quantitative, but may be qualita- 
tive, and that often less effort, but 
to better purpose, may produce en- 
hanced results. 

The fact that the life insurance 
field performs a fiduciary function 
and is, therefore, confronted with 
the obligation of dealing conserva- 
tively with all questions affecting 
the interests of policyholders, does 
not by any means militate against 
constructive consideration of the 
problem of increasing the incentive 
values of plans of executive com- 
pensation in effect. On the con- 
trary, it may well be reasoned that 
it is in furtherance of the best 
interests of policyholders to take 
all steps that may contribute to the 
attainment of improved operating 
results and that, therefore, any 
changes in the method of determi- 
nation and apportionment of execu- 
tive compensation which will pro- 
duce increased incentives are en- 
tirely consistent with conservative 
procedure. 


Approach to Establishment of 
Financial Incentives 


Any constructive approach to es- 
tablishment of financial incentives 
for life insurance executives (or, 
for that matter, executives in any 
other field) is predicated upon the 
existence of the following basic 
conditions: 

1. A soundly devised organizational 

structure; F 
2. An effectively operating plan of 

budgetary procedure; 

3. Valid operating standaids in cerms 
of which performance may be 
measured. 


In one form or another, the sig- 
nificance of these three conditions 
has been emphasized in earlier ar- 
ticles of this series, and especially 
in the ninth article, Executive Com- 
pensation and Accomplishment. At 
the risk of indulging in unneces- 
sary repetition, it should be 
stressed that unless these condi- 
tions are constantly present and 
their implications fully adhered to 
in practice, it is out of the ques- 
tion to expect that success will 
attend any efforts to introduce and 
maintain financial incentives. 

Let us briefly review the three 
conditions in the light of the prac- 
tical problems which their intro- 
duction poses. The organizational 
structure must be so designed as to 
insure the presence of clearly de- 
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fined authorities and responsibili- 
ties as a basis for the definite 
determination of individua! ac- 
countability. Budgetary procedure 
must be so devised as to set goals 
in terms of functions, departments, 
divisions, etc., whose attainment 
will be in harmony with normal 
progress. Operating standards are 
indispensable aids in arriving at 
budgetary forecasts and in meas- 
uring current performance. In 
these three sentences, there is de- 
scribed a task of formidable dimen- 
sions, requiring for its consumma- 
tion protracted time and effort on 
the part of management. Few, if 
any, American life insurance com- 
panies appear to have accomplished 
this task at the present time. 

Assuming that the problems in- 
cident to introduction of the three 
conditions have been successfully 
solved, the first stage of prepara- 
tion for the establishment of finan- 
cial incentives will have been com- 
pleted. The organizational plan 
will disclose the number and char- 
acter of the various executive posi- 
tions provided for; the budget will 
determine the total amount per 
annum to be distributed in the form 
of base salaries, as well as the 
amounts to be apportioned to indi- 
vidual executives; the operating 
standards will serve as facilitating 
devices in the manner previously 
indicated. It is in connection with 
the first stage of preparation that 
a question of crucial importance, 
going right to the roots of the 
whole problem of financial incen- 
tives, presents itself. 

Stated in the baldest manner, 
the quéstion is that of the fairness 
and adequacy of the base salaries 
established. Unless the plan 
adopted fully meets these two re- 
quirements, nothing that may be 
proposed in the form of contingent 
extra compensation predicated upon 
the attainment of super-standard 
operating results will go beyond 
acting as a paliative of the short- 
comings of the base salary plan. 
It is essential to point out in this 
connection that in the determina- 
tion of base salaries, undue liber- 
ality is just as much to be guarded 
against as inadequacy. The pat- 
tern of base salaries, as expressed 
in step-rate progression from each 
level of the organizational struc- 
ture to the next higher one, should 
commend itself on the score of sen- 
sible integration and freedom from 


ranges characterized by wide ex- 
tremes. 

The second stage of preparation 
for the establishment of financial 
incentives, one for whose adoption 
there is a growing need on general 
principles as well as because of the 
conditions with which business is 
faced, relates to the provision of a 
plan of contingent extra compensa- 
tion for executives. Such a plan, 
as the name implies, is designed to 
provide executives with extra com- 
pensation contingent upon the ac- 
complishment of super-standard 
results. Its benefits become avail- 
able only when budgetary forecasts 
of results to be achieved for a given 
accounting period have been ex- 
ceeded by the facts. 


Contingent Compensation 


From several viewpoints, a sound 
plan of contingent extra compen 
sation may be made to qualify as 
an extremely valuable device. Apart 
from what has been adduced on this 
score in the earlier article previ- 
ously referred to, it should be em- 
phasized that such a plan has the 
following advantages: 


1. It acts as a powerful balance wheel 
in promoting and safeguarding the 
stability of base salary administra- 
tion; 

2. It is the only known means of in- 
dividualizing measurement of per- 
formance and of providing com- 
mensurate financial recognition 
without unduly increasing annual 
payroll burdens; 

3. It capitalizes incentive values te 
the full by acting as a constant 
spur to the effort of executives; 

4. It is quite as effective in stimu- 
lating superior group results as 
in furthering individual accom- 
plishment. 


Industrial organizations have 
long had various plans of contin- 
gent extra compensation for execu- 
tives in effect. By no means have 
all of these plans been devised upon 
the basis of sound principles, or ad- 
ministered solely with regard for 
doing justice to the rights and 
privileges of all parties in interest. 
Indeed, there have been a regret- 
tably large number of instances 
where attainment of the prime ob- 
jective of increased accomplishment 
has been submerged in indecent at- 
tempts to promote personal gain 
at the cost of violating the highest 
considerations of equity. The fact 
that abuses have crept into the ad- 
ministration of contingent extra 
compensation plans is, however, no 
justification for condemning such 
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plans in principle. It is in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the times 
to purge such plans of their detri- 
mental aspects and to reconstruct 
them along lines which will be in 
harmony with approved ethical con- 
cepts. 

As has previously been indi- 
cated, contingent extra compensa- 
tion plans for executives are not 
in effect, except possibly in special 
instances, in the life insurance 
field. And yet, in view of every- 
thing that has been set forth in this 
article regarding the importance of 
supplying financial incentives to 
executives, there is compelling 
reason, to believe that the adoption 
of such plans, predicated as they 
are upon the provision of stimuli 
of permanently valuable character, 
would contribute in no small degree 
to laying a foundation for increased 
accomplishment. 

The introduction of contingent 
extra compensation plans for life 
insurance executives would un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by prac- 
tical difficulties. The criteria of 
accomplishment to be employed 
would have to be carefully devised 
so as to exclude the influence of any 
factors of uncontrollable character. 
The standards to be used for pur- 
poses of measurement would have 
to be made directly applicable to 
types of performance within a 
given accounting period which 
would in all likelihood be free from 
the hazard of vitiation by the 
course of events in later periods. 
Budgetary forecasts would have to 
be determined comprehensively and 
explicitly enough to leave no doubts 
in the minds of executives concern- 
ing the character and extent of the 
goals they were expected to accom- 
plish and, if possible, to exceed. 


Attendant Difficulties 


Other attendant difficulties would 
present themselves in conjunction 
with the administration of any 
plan of contingent extra compensa- 
tion adopted. As examples of 
these, the following specific points, 
expressed in the form of interro- 
gations, are enumerated: 


1. In whose hands should administra- 
tion of the plan be vested? 

2. Should members of the administra- 
tive group be entitled to partici- 
pate in benefits made available un- 
der the plan? 

3. How frequently should such bene- 
fits be distributed? 

4. Should distribution be upon a 
group basis, or extended to the 
point where individual measure- 





ment would result in individual 
awards? 

5. Should a maximum limitation be 
set upon the size of the fund from 
which contingent extra compensa- 
tion» payments would be made? 

6. The level of executive responsi- 
bility should be regarded as the 
minimum eligibility qualification 
for membership in the plan? 


None of the difficulties described 
in the preceding paragraphs should 
be regarded as_ insurmountable. 
The provision of genuine financial 
incentives to life insurance execu- 
tives is one of the principal respon- 


sibilities facing management. How- 
ever perplexing it may appear to 
meet this responsibility in a man- 
ner productive of successful re- 
sults, the obligation to strive for 
the attainment of such results is 
paramount. Unquestionably the 
provision of adequate financial in- 
centives will count heavily in the 
procurement of enhanced operating 
returns; thus, they will justify 
themselves not alone as concrete 
measures of equity to those pri- 
marily concerned, but also as fac- 
tors contributing to achievement of 
the master-objective of persistent 
low net cost to policyholders. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF STATE PREMIUM TAXES 


(Continued from page 22) 


clare a tax statute invalid if, taken 
us a whole, it discloses an apparent 
purpose to discriminate against in- 
terstate commerce, even though 
there is no proof that, in its practi- 
cal operation, it imposes a substan- 
tially greater burden on interstate 
commerce than the corresponding 
burden on intrastate commerce. 

Indications of such a tendency 
are found in the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone in the General American 
Tank Car case, supra, (“in the ab- 
sence of a purpose to discrimi- 
nate’) and in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter in Hale v. 
Bimco Trading, Inc., supra, (“cal- 
culated discrimination”). If the 
statute on its face imposes an un- 
lawful burden on interstate com- 
merce, the invalidity is not cured, 
it seems, merely because the State 
might lawfully, by adopting an- 
other mode of computation, have 
imposed a substantially equal bur- 
den. McCarroll v. Dixie Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., 309 U. S. 176, 180-183 
(1940). 


Discriminatory Statutes 
From the foregoing review we 
conclude that a State statute 
which, in the same provision or in 


separate provisions taken together, 
imposes a tax on life insurance pre- 
miums received from within the 
State by foreign (out-of-State) 
companies at a higher rate than 
that imposed upon, or without im- 
posing any such tax upon, domestic 
company premiums received within 
the State, is discriminatory and 
would probably (subject to the 
qualification stated below) be held 
invalid. Statutes of this type are 
found in a number of States. 

However, we believe that such a 
premium tax law would not be held 
invalid if it be shown that in some 
way or other the State imposes 
upon domestic companies only a 
corresponding tax sufficient in its 
amount to equalize substantially the 
burdens on domestic and foreign 
companies. 

Concerning the “corresponding 
burden” test, we find no basis in the 
precedents for believing that the 
Court would include ad valorem 
taxes paid by a domestic life insur- 
ance company on its home office 
building or other property, as a tax 
on intrastate commerce to be 
weighed against a premium tax, at 
a higher rate, imposed on the pre- 
mium receipts, within the State, of 


foreign companies. If the state 
premium tax on foreign companies 
were “in lieu of all other taxes,” jn. 
cluding ad valorem property taxes, 
a closer question would be pre. 
sented; yet even so, the Court 
would, it is believed, consider the 
probable effect of such a concession 
to foreign companies and _ not 
merely its theoretically possible 
effect. That a tax is to be tested by 
its “probable” effect on interstate 
commerce, see, for instance, Best ¢ 
Co. v. Maxwell, supra; Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co. v. Bondurant, 
257 U. S. 282, 292 (1921). Indeed, 
we believe that the Court -would 
hold another tax imposed solely on 
domestic companies to be a corre- 
sponding burden, only if it were 
imposed upon the same or a similar 
taxable event or value; for other- 
wise the equality of burden, even if 
proved in the case of a particular 
foreign company, would be a merely 
fortuitious effect of the statute. 
See McCarroll v. Dixie Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., supra. 

As to what the Court would deem 
a tax upon a similar taxable event 
or value we can give only a few in- 
dications. If any State imposes 
upon domestic life insurance com- 
panies, but not upon foreign life in- 
surance companies, a license tax, 
privilege tax, gross receipts tax or 
gross income tax, fairly related to 
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Honorable Dave E. 


Satterfield, Jr. 


Pictured at left, Mr. Satterfield, 
as will be recalled, became general 
counsel of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America toward the 
close of last year. His present 
duties were formerly performed by 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, who continues 
as manager of the Association. 
Mr. Satterfield, recently re-elected 
to Congress (his third elective 
term), becomes active in his As- 
sociation post as soon as his Con- 
gressional successor takes office. A 
native of Richmond, Va., he got his 
LL.B. in 1917 -at University of 
Richmond Law School and served 
in the Naval Flying Corps in the 
First World War. In Richmond, 
he was named Commonwealth at- 
torney at the age of 25, resigning 
in 1933 to enter private practice. 
In 1937 he was elected to fill an 
unexpired term in the 76th Con- 
gress, being re-elected regularly 
since. In 1941 he carried out 4 
special Navy assignment in Great 
Britain under Vice-Admiral Rob- 
ert L. Ghormley. 
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the volume of its premium receipts 
within the State, the amount of 
such a tax would probably be taken 
into account as an offset against a 
higher premium tax on foreign 
companies. Municipal taxes on pre- 
mium receipts, imposed on domestic 
companies and not on foreign com- 
panies doing a comparable business 
in those municipalities, would ap- 
parently be taken into account. 
General American Tank Car Corp. 
y. Day, supra. Whether a tax im- 
posed upon a company’s agents is in 
effect a tax upon the company itself 
is a question to be answered by 
ascertaining the interpretation and 
practical operation of the particu- 
lar statute. 

In any event, the total burden im- 
posed upon a domestic company 
under the comparable taxing 
scheme must be taken into account. 
For example, a gross income tax on 
domestic companies only would on 
its face be a burden corresponding 
to a percentage premium tax on 
foreign companies only; yet the de- 
ductions allowed under the former 
may be such that the corresponding 
burdens are substantially unequal. 
The same may be true of a State's 
net income tax on domestic com- 
panies only, even if such a tax were 
to be deemed comparable for this 
purpose to a higher premium tax on 
foreign companies. 


Congressional Permission 

Legislative and judicial decisions 
have established the constitutional 
doctrine that, by virtue of its power 
under the commerce clause, Con- 
gress can enable the States to take 
action with respect to interstate 
commerce which otherwise they 
could not validly take. This power 
has been exercised on several occa- 
sions and with regard to various 
subjects of interstate commerce. It 
has been manifested in a number of 
different forms. It has been liti- 
gated at different times and on dif- 
ferent aspects. Without exception, 
it has been sustained. 

This doctrine can be invoked, we 
think, in the form of Congressional 
permission for the continued opera- 
tion of State laws on insurance. 
And, subject to a question of some 
difficulty concerning discrimination 
to be considered later, it may pro- 
Vide a means of preserving the 
State tax laws now in force. 

The doctrine of Congressional 
Permission or consent to state ac- 
tion is almost as old as the Consti- 
tution itself. Thus, as early as 1789 
Congress asked a statute which put 
Pilots under State law and as late 
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us 1941 Congress gave the States a 
free hand to deal with interstate 
traffic in prize-fight films. Because 
of the difference in *form of the 
statutes and their suggestiveness as 
to the phrasing of possible legisla- 
tion the relevant provisions are 
quoted in full. The pilotage law 
provides : 

“That all pilots in the bays, in- 
lets, rivers, harbors, and ports of 
the United States, shall continue to 
be regulated in conformity with the 
existing laws of the State, respec- 
tively, wherein such pilots may be, 
or with such laws as the States may 
respectively hereafter enact for 
the purpose, until further legisla- 
tive provision shall be made by 
Congress.” (1 Stat. 54.) 

And the film statute: “That 
every film or other pictorial repre- 
sentation of any prize fight or en- 
counter of pugilists, under what- 
ever name, transported into any 
State, Territory, or possession, for 
use, sale, storage, exhibition, or 
other disposition therein is thereby 
divested of its character as a sub- 
ject of interstate or foreign com- 
merce to the extent that it shall 
upon crossing the boundary of such 
State, Territory, or possession, be 


subject to the operation and effect 
of the laws of such State, Terri- 
tory, or possession enacted in the 
exercise of its police power.” (54 
Stat. 686.) 

In the intervening period Con- 
gressional permission, for state ac- 
tion received its best known appli- 
cation in connection with the long 
struggle of the States to control in- 
terstate traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. A virtual suggestion by 
the Supreme Court in Leisy v. 
Hardin, 135 U. S. 100 (1890), gave 
Congress new inspiration and per- 
haps a new clue. There it was said 
that the reason the state statute 
under which an interstate consign- 
ment of liquors had been seized 
could not be applied was because 
Congress had not given its “permis- 
sion.” In the words of the Court: 
“we hold that, in the absence of 
congressional permission to do 80, 
the State had no power to interfere 
by seizure, or any other action, in 
prohibition of importation and sale 
by the foreign or non-resident im- 
porter.” (p. 124, emphasis sup- 
plied.) Thereupon Congress passed 
the Wilson Act (26 Stat. 313) 
(1890) which, phrased differently 
fronrthe pilotage law, declared that 
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intoxicating liquors should on ar- 
rival in the State “be subject to the 
operation and effect of the laws” of 
the State, enacted in the exercise of 
its police power, “to the same ex- 
tent and in the same manner as 
though” the liquors had been pro- 
duced within the State. In sustain- 
ing the Wilson Act, as giving effect 
to a state law similar to that dis- 
allowed in Leisy v. Hardin, the 
Court offered another suggestion 
which has since influenced the form 
of Congressional permission. “No 
reason,” said the Court, “is per- 
ceived why, if Congress chooses to 
provide that certain designated 
subjects of interstate commerce 
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shall be governed by a rule which 
divests them of that character at an 
earlier period of time than would 
otherwise be the case, it is not 
within its competency to do so.” In 
re Rahrer, 140 U. S. 545, 562 
(1891). It will be noted that the 
fight film statute quoted above is 
phrased in “divesting” terms. But 
though the form of the permission 
has varied from time fo time, the 
substantial results have been the 
same, namely, to remove impedi- 
ments to the exercise of state power 
over interstate commerce and to 
free the States where otherwise 
they would be restrained. 


Area of Operation 

The list of permissive statutes 
may be lengthened, but need not be 
exhausted here. Thus, in addition 
to the three already mentioned, the 
Webb-Kenyon Act of 1913 (37 Stat. 
699) further enlarged the area of 
operation of State laws by “divest- 
ing” liquors of their interstate 
commerce character. Oleomargarine 
was likewise “divested” in 1902 (32 
Stat. 193). More recently, in 1929 
and 1935, the Hawes-Cooper Act 
(45 Stat. 1084) and the Ashurst- 
Sumners Act (49 Stat. 494), re- 
spectively, dealt with interstate 
commerce in convict-made goods 
after the manner of the two laws 
with regard to intoxicating liquors. 
The Federal Power Act of 1935 (49 
Stat. 803) directed federal licensees 
to “abide by such reasonable regu- 
lation” of services and rates as may 
from time to time be prescribed by 
the States. Finally, as indicative of 
the legislative estimate today, the 
majority of the Senate Committee 
considering the pending Bill relat- 
ing to insurance (H. R. 3270) re- 
cently accepted the doctrine of Con- 
gressional permission as a matter 
of course, saying: “Certainly if 
Congress has the power to regulate 
the insurance business it also has 
the power, if it sees fit, to permit 
that regulation to continue through 
the States.”. (Senate Report No. 
1112, 78th Congress, 2nd Session.) 

In the courts the power of Con- 
gress to enable the States to effec- 
tuate their own policies through 
their own laws in respect of inter- 
state commerce has received un- 
broken acceptance. The pilotage 
law was declared by the Supreme 
Court to be a “contemporaneous 
construction of the Constitution” 
and an “authoritative declaration” 
that until Congress should find it 
necessary to exert its power the 
subject matter should be left to the 
control of the States. Cooley v. 








Board of Wardens of the Port of 
Philadelphia, 12 How. 299 (1851), 
The Wilson Act was fully considered 
and sustained in the case already 
cited: In re Rahrer, 140 U. S. 545 

(1891), and the Webb-Kenyon Aet 
in Clark Distilling Co. v. Western 
Maryland R. Co., 242 U. 8S. 311 
(1917). The oleomargarine law 
was sustained in United States y, 
Green, 137 Fed. 179 (1905). The 
convict-made goods statutes were 
upheld in Whitfield v. Ohio, 297 U. 
S. 431 (1936), and Kentucky Whip 
& Collar Co. v. Illinois Central R. 
Co., 299 U. S. 334 (1937). The 
Federal Power Act was approved in 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corpora- 
tion v. Federal Power Commission, 
124 F. (2d) 800 (CCA 3d 1941). 

Another development, parallel to 
that under the commerce clause 
and of no mean significance to the 
present problem, is to be found in 
the cases dealing with the immu- 
nity of governmental instrumentali- 
ties from taxation. The immunity 
doctrine was created for the pur- 
pose of throwing a_ protection 
around the operations of national 
instrumentalities as against state 
taxation, McCuloch v. Maryland, 4 
Wheat. 316 (1819), and the im- 
munity itself has recently been de- 
clared by the Court to be dependent 
upon the intention of Congress. 
Thus, in Helvering v. Gerhardt, 304 
U. S. 405, 411n1 (1938), Mr. Jus- 
tice (now Mr. Chief Justice) Stone 
said that “the validity of state 
taxation of federal instrumentali- 
ties must depend (a) on the power 
of Congress to create the instru- 
mentality and (b) its intent to pro- 
tect it from state taxation.” Also, 
he added, Congress may “curtail an 
immunity which might otherwise 
be implied” or “enlarge it beyond 
the point where, Congress being si- 
lent, the Court would set its limits.” 
As a present day practical illustra- 
tion of the matter, state taxation of 
national bank stock is based upon 
and limited by the permission of 
Congress; and the statute prohibits 
discriminatory rates. See Owens- 
boro National Bank v. Owensboro, 
173 U. S. 664 (1899), Iowa-Des 
Moines Bank v. Bennett, 284 U. S$. 
239 (1931). Similar rules have 
been applied for the protection of 
other instrumentalities of the Na- 
tional Government. Pittman V. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., 308 U: 
S. 21 (1939). 

Assuming that some of the tax 
laws now in force may be found to 
be discriminatory against foreig? 
insurance corporations, can Con- 
gress save them by its permission 
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to the States? The question is, as 
we have already said, a difficult one. 
In another and prior memorandum 
we noted a caveat that under the 
present law, or at least the lan- 
guage of the cases, the power of 
Congress may be unavailing to 
sanction discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce. Calling atten- 
tion to the frequently announced 
view that the commerce clause of 
its own force impliedly prohibits 
discrimination, we observed that if 
the Court adhered to that view Con- 
gress alone could not grant relief. 
On further study and consideration, 
however, of the developments in the 
Supreme Court, recent as well as 
more remote, we find several fac- 
tors indicative of a wider power in 
Congress. (1) There is no decision 
that Congress cannot give its con- 
sent to discriminatory action. The 
Court has often said that the com- 
merce clause of its own force pro- 
hibits discrimination, but there has 
been no occasion to determine 
whether or not Congress could 
sanction such action. (2) There is 
one line of cases indicating (but 


not deciding) that Congress may: 


give its approval to discrimination. 
The Twenty-first Amendment, 
which embodied the Webb-Kenyon 
Act, was held in Finch & Co. v. Mc- 
Kittrick, 305 U. S. 395 (1939), to 
permit discriminatory and retalia- 
tory action by one State against the 
products of another State. The fact 
that a constitutional amendment 
was involved does not necessarily 
make the case irrelevant for our 
purpose; for a persuasive showing 
can be made that, in embodying the 
Webb-Kenyon Act (the language of 
the Amendment is lergely a con- 
densation of that Act) the Amend- 
ment has done no more than the 
Webb-Kenyon Act itself by way of 
releasing state power but has 
merely re-declared the pre-existing 
law and given it a place in, the Con- 
stitution. (3) Inclusion of a pro- 
hibition in the statute giving con- 
sent to taxation of national bank 
stock at least indicates that Con- 
gress deemed the provision neces- 
sary, that in its absence a discrimi- 
natory tax might be permissible. 
(4) On at least two occasions the 
Court has mentioned the “silence” 
or inaction of Congress in discuss- 


ing the validity of discrimination. 
Thus in Gwin, White & Prince v. 
Hanneford, 305 U. S. 434, 438, 
(1939), Mr. Justice Stone for the 
majority said: “but it is enough for 
present purposes that under the 
commerce clause, in the absence of 
Congressional action, state taxa- 
tion, whatever form, is precluded 
if it discriminates against inter- 
state commerce * * *.” In like vein 
Mr. Justice Field spoke about the 
statute held invalid in Welton v. 
Missouri, 91 U. S. 275, 282 (1876). 
(5) Certain views developed by Mr. 
Justice Black and by Mr. Chief 
Justice Stone both tend toward the 
full acceptance of Congressional 
sanctions. These views are con- 
cerned, respectively, with the very 
limited function of the Court to in- 
validate state laws impinging on 
interstate commerce or national 
laws having to do with intrastate 
affairs. To these considerations 
should be added, of course, the pre- 
sumption in favor of the Act of 
Congress. 

While the outlook is by no means 
clear, we thnk an arguable case can 
be made that Congressional permis- 
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sion for the continued operation of 
the State tax laws now in 
would not be held invalid. 


* 


force 


There is one thing more about 
the problem of State laws on insur- 
ance to which we feel bound to re- 
fer, even though it is not included 
in our present reference. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is a matter which the in- 
dustry would consider outside the 
field it may appropriately enter. We 
are convinced—it has been borne in 
on us from time to time and with 
much force as our study has pro- 
ygressed—that no satisfying and 
lasting solution of the general prob- 
lem with which you are concerned 
can be effected without re-examina- 
tion and some rebuilding of State 
laws on the subject of insurance. 
The understructure on which those 
laws have heretofore been rested 
has been swept away, as we have 
said, by the South-Eastern decision. 
We do not. suggest that there is no 
other basis for an adequate and 
appropriate statutory structure. We 
think there is, though that basis 
may not be broad enough to support 
to the full the kind of structure 
which the States have previously 
built. 


Treasury Department Honors 


Captain Gerald A. Eubank, U.S.N.R. 


NDER Secretary of the Navy 

Ralph A. Bard has presented 
the Treasury Department’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Citation to 
Captain Gerald A. Eubank, Sup- 
ply Corps, U.S.N.R., in recognition 
of “the splendid bond purchase 
record of Navy people under his 
direction.” 

Captain Eubank, who in civilian 
life was manager of a New York 
agency of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, New- 
ark, is coordinator for War Bonds 
for the Navy Department. His 
official address is 655 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, New York. 

In a letter to Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal praising 
Captain Eubank’s record, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau said there were 1,975,891 
bond allotments in effect for uni- 
formed Navy personnel. He added 
that 93.9 per cent of the 671,032 
civilian employes of the Navy De- 
partment were purchasing War 
Bonds for an average of 11.9 per 
cent of the gross payroll. 








iam 





Mr. Bard said at the pres. 
entation ceremony that Captain 
Eubank had made “a most out- 
standing contribution to the war 
effort.” 

Captain Eubank was congratu- 
lated by Secretary Forrestal, Rear 
Admiral William J. Carter, U.S.N, 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, and men- 
bers of his office staff. 

Captain Eubank, a native of 
Navasota, Texas, has been a men- 
ber of the Naval Reserve for many 
years. During the Mexican Can- 
paign he was assistant to the Sup- 
ply Officer at Vera Cruz. He was 
assigned to war risk insurance 
duty in the First World War under 
Admiral Sims and was Suppl 
Officer at Naval Base, St. Nazaire, 
France. He returned to active duty 
in January, 1941, with the rank of 
Commander. He was assigned as 
assistant to the District Supply 
Officer, Fourth Naval District, 
Philadelphia, until July of 1941 
when he reported to the Secretary 
of the Navy for duty on bonds. 
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At the presentation of the Treasury Department citation to Captain Gerald A. Eubank, SC, USNR, were to be 
seen, left to right as shown above, Rear Admiral W. J. Carter, SC, USN, assistant chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts; Ralph A. Bard, under secretory of the Navy; Captain Eubank; and James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy: 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


E should like to discuss several matters in con- 

nection with life insurance in Canada this month. 
First among them is a question we raised some time 
ago and which, we understand, brought some criticism 
to our editors. We indicated at that time that, when 
the government of Canada permitted life insurance 
premiums to be applied against forced savings deduc- 
tions from pay envelopes, this had a concomitant effect 
upon life insurance sales. We said that some people 
were buying life insurance to reduce the forced savings 
deductions from pay envelopes; and we also said that 
a large number of life insurance agents were using 
this argument as sales ammunition. 


” ” x 


E spoke our piece and we might state that we 

got our facts directly from insurance agents and 
one or two officers of life insurance companies. In 
fact, one of the officers told us that the question was a 
“headache” as far as his company was concerned .for 
(and these are his words) “not only did we find that 
our agents were using forced savings as an argument 
for the purchase of life insurance, but they were ac- 
cepting Canadian war bonds as initial premium pay- 
ments. These bonds, in many cases, were sold to the 
new policyholders by the very agents who, at a later 
date, sold the life insurance.” 


* _ ~ 


HE point we just want to bring up today is this: 
Soon after forced savings were introduced there 
was a noticeable advance in the turnover of life in- 
surance in Canada. Sales up until August of last year 
had been hitting more than $50,000,000 a month at 
aregular clip. Then in August of last year there was 
adrop of some 20 per cent to $42,000,000. No rea- 
son was given for this slump. But what does stare 
usin the face is this: August was the first or second 
full month in which the forced savings ruling of the 
Federal government was not in effect. In other words, 
we have no forced savings in Canada now. Does 
this mean that the agents have been deprived of their 
sales argument? Doesn’t this mean that, after all, 
we were right? 
* * * 
NOTHER point we’d like to bring up is of direct 
interest to the fraternal societies, of which we 
have a large number in Canada. Official figures in- 
dicate that the fraternals haven’t been enjoying the 
war boom to the same extent as the regular life com- 
panies. It has been this writer’s privilege to attend 
some regular meetings of fraternal groups of late and 
the thought that struck us was this: When repre- 
tentatives of fraternals go out to sell their product 
they paint a rosy picture indeed. At first sight they 
have something the regular life companies can’t match, 
sich as hospitalization, medical care, etc. All this for 
4figure that stands up well in relation to regular life 
msurance. And then one becomes a member, from 
Which date on he is called upon to support raffles, 
bingoes, bazaars and whatnot to help raise the money 
0 provide the sickness and medical benefits which 
were guaranteed to him for a stipulated premium rate. 
We think the fraternals make a serious mistake there 
and this may be why cancellations of memberships 


“A gaan in Canadian fraternals are at a very high 
eve). 
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Policyholders’ needs change constantly, Respon- 
sibilities of wife and family alter in the normal 
course of every man’s life. That is why Union 
Central provides a flexible policy . . . one which 
is easily converted to meet these changing con- 
ditions. And that’s why Union Central provides 
a streamlined Change Division. This efficient 
department helps to make U.C. an agents’ com- 
pany by performing necessary policy changes 


quickly. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


over $475,000,000 in assets 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


Security Mutual Had 
Notable Increases 


The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Binghamton, N. 
Y., of which Frederick D. Russell 
is president, began writing acci- 
dent and health insurance five years 
ago. During 1944, that depart- 
ment had a premium income of 
nearly $1,000,000, according to 
President Russell’s annual report. 

Summarizing other highlights 
from the financial statement of the 
Security Mutual, President Russell 
says that assets of the company 
increased during 1944 by $3,600,- 
000 and reached a total of $34,625,- 
000. New business increased 30 
per cent over 1943 as compared 
with an increase of 12 per cent by 
all companies combined. Insurance 
in force.reached an all time high 
of $126,300,000 and the increase 
was 37 per cent more than that of 
1943. 

The average size of each policy 
issued in 1944 was $4,300 and the 
amount of first year premiums in- 
creased 45 per cent. The gross 
income for the year also reached 
a new all time high of $7,344,000. 


Sun Life Gets 
Big Share Here 


The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, at Montreal, in- 
creased its business in force dur- 
ing 1944 by $139,000,000 for a total 
in force last December 31 of $3,- 
312,525,000. Annuity incomes now 
being paid by the company are over 
$10,000,000. 

Arthur B. Wood, president and 
managing director of the Sun Life, 
says that new life insurance issued 
in 1944 was $220,323,000 and 
total premium received aggregat- 
ed $123,263,000 which was an in- 
crease of some ten millions over 
1943. The total of surplus and 
contingency reserves on December 
31, 1944 was $47,261,550 and about 
nine and a half million was paid 
in dividends. 

Of the total life insurance in 
force, 32 per cent originated in 
Canada; 41 per cent came from the 
United States; 21 per cent was 
from British countries besides 
Canada; and 6 per cent came from 
other countries. 
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Of the company’s income dollar, 
77 cents was from premiums and 
23 cents from investments. Dollar 
outgo is broken down by President 
Wood as follows: 49 3/5 cents to 
policyholders and _ beneficiaries; 
37 4/5 cents set aside for future 
policy obligations (making 87 2/5 
cents to policyholders or held for 
their benefit); 10 2/5 cents for 
all expenses; 2 cents for taxes; and 
something less than one-fifth of a 
cent for stockholders. War death 
claims paid by the company in its 
five-year war period were about 4 
per cent of all death claims in that 
time. 

7 = 


Kansas City Life 
Over Half Billion 


The fiftieth annual statement of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
shows total admitted assets of 
$158,405,249 on December 31, 1944. 
This is an increase of $10,639,864 
over 1943. 

According to President W. E. 
Bixby of the Kansas City Life, real 
estate owned has decreased $1,942,- 
025 to $3,277,655, excluding the 
home-office building. Government 
bonds now owned by the company 
amount to $68,823,933. State and 
municipal bonds are $17,473,529. 
Insurance in force increased $26,- 
472,726 to a total of $555,263,855. 

Capital of the Kansas City Life 
is $4,000,000 on which the semi- 
annual dividend of 2 per cent was 
declared at the recent directors’ 
meeting. At the same time, Frank 
A. Theis, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Company of 
Kansas City, was made a director. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Can Proudly Point 


Topping all previous records in 
its 97-year history, The Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, in its annual state- 
ment for 1944, reported all-time 
highs in assets, insurance in force 
and surplus funds. 

Other highlights of the year’s 
record included a continued rise in 
the number of policies sold to wo- 
men and juveniles, increases in 
pension trust and salary savings 


plans, and an increase in the size of 
the average policy sold. 

Life insurance in force reached 
a new peak of $2,141,038,301—rep- 
resenting a gain of $58,839,180 
over 1943. There were 622,960 
individual policies in force at the 
end of the year. 

During 1944, assets of the com- 
pany—for the first time in its his- 
tory—crossed the 900 million mark. 
The new record high of $949,107,- 
010 was an increase of $52,143,653 
over the 1943 closing figure. 

Surplus funds rose to the record 
high of $51,063,397, an _ increase 
of more than $4,000,000 over 1943. 

New business for the year con- 
tinued to mount despite heavy war 
drains upon agency personnel, total- 
ing $135,142,969. This represents 
a new business gain of $11,893,830 
—a 10 per cent increase over the 
previous year. 

During 1944, $54,515,385 was 
paid to policyholders and _benefi- 
ciaries, bringing Penn Mutual pay- 
ments, since the company was 
founded in 1847, to more than $1,- 
500,000,000. 

In spite of the current low yields 
obtainable on high grade securities, 
the net rate of interest earned by 
the company on its assets during 
1944 was 3.18 per cent. 

The size of the average policy 
sold in 1944 was $4,127 compared 
with $3,848 in 1943 and $2,940 ten 
years ago. 

* a 


California-W estern 


Had Good Year 


The California- Western States 
Life Insurance Company of Sacra- 
mento made an increase of $17, 
900,000 in 1944 to bring its busi- 
ness in force to $293,000,000. In 
addition, the company has an al 
nual income of about $1,500,000 for 
its group department which com- 
prises. mainly hospital, surgical, 
medical and accident and _ health 
business. 

President O. J. Lacy of the Cali- 
fornia-Western States said that 
the 1944 production of ordinary 
life business was $30,000,000 and 
total assets are now $71,924,498. 
New group life sales in 1944 were 
54.1 per cent higher than in 1943. 
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Noteworthy Advances 
By Bankers of Iowa 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa, at Des Moines, showed an 
increase of insurance in force dur- 
ing 1944 of $83,626,372 over 1943 
for a total of $945,483,454 at the 
close of the year. This was a gain 
of 9.7 per cent and President 
Gerard S. Nollen said that ordinary 
business accounts for $884,995,846 
of the total. 

New paid for and restored life 
insurance amounted to $118,366,- 
322 in 1944. This is 37 per cent 
more business than was paid for 
and restored during 1943. The 
total new business paid for during 
1944 included $85,458,539 of ordi- 
nary life insurance and $32,907,783 
of group life insurance. 

The company’s income for the 
year was $54,791,548. Of this 
amount, $33,066,723 was received 
in premiums from policy owners. 

The assets of the company in- 
creased to $335,011,028, an increase 
of more than $28,000,000 over the 
1943 figure. The impress of the 
war continued to be felt on the 
diversification of assets. The Bank- 
ers Life increased its holdings in 
United States government bonds by 
$31,748,848, bringing the total of 
such holdings to $154,462,179. 

Surplus funds of the company 
increased to a total of $20,153,727 
as compared with $18,719,622 at 
the end of 1943, a gain of nearly 
$1,500,000 for the year. 

Dividends distributed to policy 
owners during 1944 amounted to 
$3,246,875. The total of all pay- 
ments to beneficiaries and to policy- 
holders during the year amounted 
to more than $20,800,000. Of this 
amount $8,926,974 was paid out to 
beneficiaries and payments to living 
policyholders totaled $8,721,139. 

The record of the company’s pay- 
ments to beneficiaries since its .or- 
ganization in 1879 shows that the 
total of such payments has been 
$279,210,297. 


Mutual Life Reported 
Substantial Gains 


The largest volume of new busi- 
hess since 1939, and the biggest 
Sain in insurance in force since 
1930, were reported for 1944 by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Lewis W. 
Douglas, president, in issuing the 
figures for the 102nd year of the 
company’s operations, said that the 
gain to surplus from 1944 opera- 
tions, after all charges but’ before 


dividends ‘to policyholders, was 
$40,086,181, as compared with $20,- 
850,247 in 1943. 

He stated that the total amount 
allotted for dividends to the com- 
pany’s 1,000,000 policyholders in 
1945 is $14,442,465, as compared 
with $13,211,338 in the preceding 
year, and that 1944 operations had 
resulted in an increase of $25,643,- 
716 in surplus, bringing it to $68,- 
820,975 on December 31, 1944, after 
provision for 1945 dividends. 

Benefits to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries amounted in 
1944 to $109,001,205, including 
dividends. Of this amount about 
half went to beneficiaries and the 
other half to living policyholders. 

War death benefits in 1944 
amounted to $2,300,000 and repre- 
sented 4.5 per cent of total death 
benefits, as compored with 4.4 per 
cent in 1943. From the date of 
Pearl Harbor to December 31, 
1944, The Mutual Life has paid 
1,506 war death claims for $4,647,- 
000. These comprised 3.2 per cent 
of total death benefits paid in the 
same period. 

New insurance issued by the com- 
pany in 1944 totalled $191,191,000, 
the largest volume since 1939, and 
a gain of 12 per cent over the 1943 
volume. The amount of insurance 
in force increased $53,404,000 in 
1944, to a total of $3,713,386,000. 
This gain was largest for any year 
since 1930. Reflecting the high 
level of employment, lapses and sur- 
renders of policies were 25 per cent 
less than in 19438. 


Atlantic Life 


Showed Fine Results 


The new business of Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company of Richmond, 
Virginia, showed an increase in 
1944 of better than 12 per cent 
over that of 1943, and surpassed 
any other year since 1931, accord- 
ing to a statement of Robert V. 
Hatcher, executive vice-president. 

This growth in new business, 
coupled with a marked decrease in 
the amount of insurance terminat- 
ed, enabled Atlantic Life to record 
a gain in insurance in force of over 
$8,500,000, bringing the total in- 
surance in force up to $152,357,130 
as of December 31, 1944. 

The total income of Atlantic Life 
in 1944 was $6,846,356. Income 
exceeded disbursements by $2,704,- 
963. Admitted assets at the close 
of the year stood at $41,543,474, 
the highest in the company’s his- 
tory. Capital, surplus funds and 
special] reserves total $2,002,757. 


On this and the preceding 
page are digested some of 
the annual statements of life 


companies as now available. 
A tabulation of extracted 
figures for a number of com- 
panies is given on Page 38. 





Western & Southern 
Made New Highs 


Assets of Western & Southern 
Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati increased by $26,279,831 
during 1944 to reach an all-time 
high of $270,028,017. Insurance in 
force now totals $1,402,072,494. 

President Charles F. Williams, 
in addition, reported that capital 
and surplus increased to $35,187,- 
649 for a gain of $1,057,486. 

The investment in United States 
government bonds totals $162,027,- 
870, an amount equal to 60 per cent 
of the total assets and an increase 
for the year of $34,092,727. 

The policy loan asset was re- 
duced during the year to an all- 
time low of $6,387,225, thus reflect- 
ing the improved economic position 
of, policyholders. 

Cancellations, including the sur- 
render of policies for cash were 
the lowest ever experienced by the 
company. Claims paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during the 
year totaled $14,194,839. 


Midland Mutual 


Forged Ahead 


The Midland Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
reports a gain of $7,064,619 in 
1944, bringing the total in force 
to $147,424,735, the largest gain 
since 1929. The preventable ter- 
minations were the lowest in the 
history of the company amounting 
to only 1.8 per cent compared with 
2.3 per cent in the previous year. 

Income from al] sources $7,519,- 
350, an increase of $803,439. Death 
claims totaled $1,012,256, an in- 
crease of $239,970. Heart disease 
accounted for nearly 44 per cent 
of the death losses with cancer and 
war claims each accounting for 
11.7 per cent of the number of 
claims; payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries $2,415,058. Assets 
increased $3,617,003 to $44,983,763. 
The company’s surplus to policy- 
holders increased $260,522 to $3,- 
553,973. 
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Prudential Issues New 
Juvenile Endowment 


A new Juvenile Endowment at 
age 18, available at ages under 10, 
has been issued by the Prudential. 
It is designed to provide funds for 
educational or other purposes at 
approximately the time the child 
attains age 18. The applicant’s 
premium waiver benefit is avail- 
able (except in Massachusetts) at 
an extra premium for applicants 
ages 20 to 465. 

The policy is not being written 
on the monthly debit ordinary 
plan. 








PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Premium Rates on Juvenile Endowment at Age 18 Policy 
for All States and Provinces Except New York 


Graded Benefits Ultimate Amount, $1000 
Age Nearest Semi- 
irthday Annual Annual Quarterly Monthly 
0 $54.04 $28.10 $14.32 $4.86 
1 57.64 29.97 15.27 5.19 


61.78 32.13 16.37 5.56 
34.55 17.61 5.98 
71.75 37.31 19.01 6.46 
77.86 40.48 20.63 7.01 
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Connecticut General 
Aviation Program 


Connecticut General Life is now 
offering full life insurance cover- 
age without extra premium to pas- 
sengers of this country’s air trans- 
port lines anywhere in the world. 

World-wide coverage has also 
been liberalized as to the pilots 
and crew members of these lines 
and under the new rulings, other 
commercial pilots, private pilots 
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and their passengers will also be 
eligible for life insurance. 
Connecticut General’s schedule 
of rates and limits for cases in- 
volving aviation hazards follows: 


I. Passengers 


Life Insurance 

The Connecticut General accepts 
(without extra premiums or limit- 
ing riders) passengers on aircraft 
operated eon regular schedule by an 
incorporated passenger carrier over 
its established air route. Members 
of the aviation industry who travel 
as passengers on passes receive the 
benefit of this unrestricted coverage. 

Disability Waiver is issued stand- 
ard to passengers and covers travel 
in aircraft operated on regular 
schedule by an incorporated pas- 
senger carrier over its established 
air route. 

Double Indemnity is issued stand- 
ard to passengers and covers travel 
in aircraft operated on regular 
schedule by an incorporated pas- 
senger carrier over its established 
air route. 


II. Non-Scheduled Passenger Flying 


Annual Flying Annual 
Purpose Time of Amount of Extra 
of Flight Passenger Insurance per $1000 
Business Trip in 50 hours or less $50,000 Standard 
Company-owned 51 to 100hours 25,000 Standard 
plane Over 100 hours 25,000  2¢ per hour 
Charter Flying S50 hoursorless 25,000 Standard 
Over 50 hours 25,000 4¢ per hour 
Private business 25 hours or less 10,000 Standard 
or pleasure if Over 25 hours 10,000 4¢ per hour 
pilot holds Air- 
line or Com- 


mercial Certificate 


III. Pilots 


(a) Commercial airline pilots (in- 
cluding co-pilots and members 
of the crew) flying either do- 
mestic air routes or routes 
where one terminal is in the 
United States or Canada and 


the other is in Mexico, Centraj 

America, South America, West 

Indies or Bermuda— 

Limit $25,000, annual extra 
$7.50 per thousand for ful] 
occupational coverage, or 

Limit $50,000 with partial 
aviation exclusion rider, 

(b) Commercial airline pilots (in- 
cluding co-pilots and members 
of the crew) employed by do- 
mestic airlines who fly trans- 
oceanic routes to and from the 

United States or Canada 

(World-Wide coverage )— 

Limit $15,000, annual extra 
$15 per thousand for full 
occupational coverage, or 

Limit $50,000 with partial 
aviation exclusion rider, 

(c) Non - Scheduled 

Pilots 

(1) Company - owned plane, 
business flying only, pilot’s 
qualifications, plane, an- 
nual flying time and ter- 
rain comparable with do- 
mestic airline pilots— 

Limit $25,000, annual 
extra $7.50 per thou- 
sand’ for full occupa- 
tional coverage, or 

Limit $50,000 with par- 
tial aviation exclusion 
rider. 

(2) Other professional pilots 
—charter fiying, student 
pilot instructors, sightsee- 
ing, photography and sur- 
vey— 

50 to 100 hours, limit 
$25,000, annual extra 
$10 per thousand. 

101 to 200 hours, limit 
$25,000, annual extra 
$15 per thousand. 

Over 200 hours, limit 
$10,000, annual extra 
8c per hour per thov- 
sand. 

(d) Private Pilots 

(1) In considering private pi- 
lots, the decisive factors 
are: 1. The experience of 
the pilot, expressed in 
terms of total flying hours, 
his record and reputation 
for “Pilot Error.” 2. Es- 
timated annual flying time. 
3. Type of plane, reason 
for flying and terrain over 
which flights are made. 

The following schedule 

applies only to pilots hold- 
ing a Private Pilot's Cer- 
tificate or higher rating, 
who have had at least 100 
hours solo experience and 


Commercial 


who fly only _ licensed 
planes: 
Total Solo Experience 
100 to 400 or 
Annual Flying 399 hours —_‘ more — 
Time (Hours) Limit Annual Extra Per Thousa 
25 to 74 $25,000 $10.00 $ 7.50 
75 to 124 25,000 12.50 10.00 
125 to 199 25,000 15.00 28 
200 and over 25, 0po 17.50 15. 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 


1944. Pg. 56 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Rate or annuitie hanged Marck 1944 
Pg. 42 

ATLANTIC LIFE 
a? rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N, J. 


Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Introduces The family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Rounds out pension program. 
Pg. 46. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


_ dividend scale increased. Feb., 1944, 
la. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Changes dividend scale effective July |, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 


CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
Revised dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50 

COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jon., 1945. Pg. 60 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec. 
1944. Pg. 42. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 


Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 


New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 58. Con- 
~*: dividend scale for 1944. foo.. 1944: 
9g. 3. 





Aug., 1944, 


Pg. 44. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Lowers substandard premiums. 
6 


Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. . 


EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by 12 per cent. 
Feb.. 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944. Pg. 50. Plans to adopt 
2. per cent interest rate. Dec. 1944, 
Pg. 44 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jon., 1943, Pg. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 








FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Broadens underwriting rules on air 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
Pq. 39. Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 

dividends for 1944. Feb., i944, 
Retains 1944 dividend scale for first 
Pg. 60. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


Exponds Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 1944, 


Inc. at 60. 


pilots. 


Increases 
Pg. 31. 
guarter of 1945. Jan., 1945 


Pg. 20. New basis for single premium en 
nuities, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend 
scale continued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pg. 58. 

LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Revises industrial and ordinary rates. 
1944, Pg. 57. 


Sept., 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pq. 59. 
pees revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
g. 55. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pg. 3}. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Sogtinue 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medicol privilege liberalized. 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
pir as May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943 
Pq. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. Issues Endowment at 18 policy, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50 


MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
Pq. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Dividends for 1944 on same scale as (943, 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pq. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 ontinued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


March, 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Adopts 2!/, per cent rate of interest for policy 
reserves. June, 1944, Pg. 55. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into !945. 
Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Non-medical limits changed. August, 1943, 
Pg. 54. Junior Estate Policy Introduced, 
Nov., 1944, Pgs. 76 and 78 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. 
42. Adopts 2!% interest basis. 
Pg. 62. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pq. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
“Balanced Protection” policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made. 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944, Pg. 48. 


Dec.. 1944. Pg. 
Jan., 1945, 


’ PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/. per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944, Pg. 46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies Placed on American Experience and 
2_ per cent basis. May, 14, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945, Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Adiusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly Jan. 
1945, Pq. 62 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept. 1944. Pg. 56. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept. 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


N. Y. 

New dividend scale effective May 1, 1944, 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Makes change in reserve basis. 
Pg. 31. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944. Pg. 33. Continues 1944 dividend scale 
in 1945. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. 


Jan., 1944, 


May, 1944, Pg. 5!. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 
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CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 60) 


(2) Student Pilots: Limit $10,- 
000, annual extra $25 per 
thousand; limit $50,000 
with partial aviation exclu- 
sion rider. (3) Experi- 
mental test pilots and crop 
dusters will usually be con- 
sidered only with partial 
aviation exclusion rider. 
(4) Military pilots will be 
considered for $10,000 with 
partial aviation exclusion 
rider. 

IV. Pilots and non-scheduled flight 
passengers paying an extra pre- 
mium and also those issued with 
an aviation exclusion rider will 
be considered for Double Indem- 
nity which excludes death caused 
by aviation. 

V. Whether issued with an occupa- 
tional extra or with a partial 
aviation exclusion rider, pilots 
will be considered for all plans of 
insurance issued by the Company 
except Five or Ten Year Term, 
Income Continuance and Family 
Income Rider. 


Changes on Existing Policies 

Commercial airline pilots (includ- 
ing co-pilots and members of the 
crew) who qualify for a rate of $7.50 
per thousand for full occupational 
coverage who are now paying an an- 
nual extra premium in excess of $7.50 
per thousand will be considered for a 
reduction of rating on their next pol- 
icy anniversary. Those who now have 
policies without a war rider will be 
given the option of accepting a war 
rider or continuing their existing 
rating. 

- . 


Prudential Has E65 
Intermediate Policy . 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany has introduced a new Inter- 
mediate Endowment at age 65 
policy which will be issued at ages 
10 to 44 inclusive, in amounts from 
$500 to $1,000. 

With the addition of this policy 
to the list of plans issued by the 
company on the _ Intermediate 
basis, it now becomes possible to 
write an Endowment at 65 for an 
applicant desiring Ordinary, In- 
termediate or Industrial insur- 
ance on this plan. No Industrial 
Weekly Premium Endowment in- 
surance may be written in New 
York State. 

Following are the regular 
monthly premium rates on the En- 
dowment at 65 policy: 
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Intermediate Monthiy Premium 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 POLICY 
Monthly Premium Rates 





Regular Rates 
Age _ 
Nearest Amount of Insurance 
Birth- —- 

day $500 $600 $700 $800 $1000 
10 $.92 $1.10 $1.29 $1.47 $1.84 
"1 -94 1.13 +.32 1. 1.88 
12 -96 1.15 1.34 1.54 1.92 
13 .99 1.19 1.39 1.58 1.98 
14 1.01 1.21 1.41 1.62 2.02 
15 1.04 1.25 1.46 1.66 2.08 
16 1.06 1.27 1.48 1.70 2.12 
17 1.09 1.31 1.53 1.74 2.18 
18 1.12 1.34 1.57 1.79 2.24 
19 1.14 1.37 1.60 1.82 2.28 
20 1.17 1.40 1.64 1.87 2.34 
21 1.20 1.44 1.68 1.92 2.40 
22 1.24 1.49 1.74 1.98 2.48 
23 1.27 1.52 1.78 2.03 2.54 
24 1.31 1.57 1.83 2.10 2.62 
25 1.34 1.61 1.88 2.14 2.68 
26 1.38 1.66 1.93 2.21 2.76 
27 1.42 1.70 1.99 2.27 2.84 
28 1.47 1.76 2.06 2.35 2.94 
29 1.51 1.81 2.11 2.42 3.02 
30 1.56 1.87 2.18 2.50 3.12 
31 1.61 1,93 2.25 2.58 3.22 
32 1.66 1.99 2.32 2.66 3.32 
33 1.72 2.06 2.41 2.75 3.44 
34 1.78 2.14 2.49 2.85 3.56 
36 1.84 2.21 2.58 2.94 3.68 
36 1.91 2.29 2.67 3.05 3.82 
37 1.98 2.38 2.77 3.17 3.96 
38 2.06 2.47 2.88 3.30 4.12 
39 2.14 2.57 3.00 3.42 4.2 
40 2.23 2.68 3.12 3.57 4.46 
41 2.33 2.80 3.26 3.73 4.66 
42 2.43 2.92 3.40 3.89 4.86 
43 2.55 3.06 3.57 4.08 5.10 
44 2.67 3.20 3.74 4.27 5.34 


Note—The amount of insurance is payable at the end of 
the endowment period if the insured is then living or at 
prior death, the endowment period being sixty-five years 
less the years of the insuring age; premiums are required 
to the end of the endowment period or until prior death. 











American United Makes 
Extensive Revisions 


The American United Life of 
Indianapolis, effective February 1, 
made extensive changes in its rate 
book, policy provisions and under- 
writing practices. 

Participating and non-partici- 
pating premium rates have been 
generally increased while reserves 
and non-forfeiture values on the 
new basis, American Men Table 
and 3 per cent interest, have been 
changed. Some are increased while 
others are reduced. Dividends 
have been generally increased for 
policies issued after February 1. 


New Plans Offered 


The new program includes a 
number of plans not heretofore 
issued by the American United. 
Double Protection and Life Paid 
Up at 65 policies, both participat- 
ing and non-participating, have 
been introduced. The company is 
issuing on the participating plan 
a 20-Pay Endowment at 65 with 
special options and Single Pre- 
mium Endowments at 55, 60 
and 65. 

The old non-participating Ordi- 


nary Life Coupon Option and Lim. 
ited Payment Coupon Option con- 
tracts have been dropped. So also 
has the Low Cost Life policy, a 
non-participating policy. The Lim- 
ited Payment Life with Increased 
Benefit to 65 and the Single Pre. 
mium Guaranteed Life Income at 
55, 60 and 65 have been discon- 
tinued. These contracts were par- 
ticipating. 


Major Policy Changes 

Numerous changes have been 
made by American United Life in 
the policy provisions of its pol- 
icies. Second year cash and loan 
values are now available on most 
plans at most ages. Settlement 
options are based on 2'% per cent 
guaranteed interest. Policy loan 
interest will henceforth be com- 
puted at 5 per cent .on all policies 
issued after February 1. 

Dividends, after the first one, in 
the future will not be contingent 
upon the payment of the next pre- 
mium. Reduced paid-up insurance 
is now participating on the par- 
ticipating plans of the company 
and paid up life insurance is par- 
ticipating. 

American United is now offer- 
ing Waiver of Premium Disability 
on Convertible Term plans. The 
Retirement Annuity now does not 
carry the conversion provision. It 
does have a first year cash value. 


Some Premiums Unchanged 


Premiums have not been changed 
on Immediate Annuities, Convert- 
ible Term plans, Disability, Dou- 
ble Indemnity, Beneficiary Insur- 
ance, Continuous Monthly Income 
and on the Education Fund plans. 

Premiums have been reduced on 
the Mortgage Redemption and 
Family Income contracts at young 
and medium ages and on the Modi- 
fied Life at older ages. Substand- 
ard extra premiums have been re- 
duced in most cases. 


Bankers of Nebraska 


New Endowment Forms 


The Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Nebraska, at Lincoln, 
has placed in the hands of its field 
force a new series of participating 
endowment annuity policy forms, 
constituting a supplement to the 
non-participating endowment an- 
nuity forms issued by the company 
for several years. 

The new forms will be issued 
from age zero upward and are 
constructed to mature at ages 55, 
60 and 65 for varying amounts of 
life income. 
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Matual Savings Life Again 


Reduces Central States Liens 


The Mutual Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis has 
authorized a further reduction of 
13 per cent in the liens placed 
against certain of the policies of 
the old Central States Life Insur- 
ance Company whose life insurance 
in force the company reinsured in 
the fall.of 1941. The total amount 
to be applied to the reduction of the 
existing liens as of April 1, 1945, is 
$605,197 and is in addition to the 
15 per cent reduction declared about 
two years ago. 

These two lien reductions mean 
that a total of $28 for each $100 of 
original lien against the policies of 
the old company has been paid off, 
bringing to $1,330,000 the total ap- 
plied to liens in the 39 months that 
the Mutual Savings Life has been 
in operation, a ratio of $115 a day. 
In addition, under the terms of the 
reinsurance contract, which was 
approved by the St. Louis Circuit 
Court, the company has waived the 
principal of the lien on all policies 
matured through the death of the 
policyholder. Since the _ reinsur- 


ance contract went into effect the 
Mutual Savings Life has distrib- 
uted or credited to living policy- 
holders or the beneficiaries of poli- 
cies that have become death claims 
a total of $5,200,000, and in addi- 
tion has substantially increased the 
reserves set up for existing policies. 

Allen May, president of the Mu- 
tual Savings Life, commenting on 
the additional] lien reduction, said 
that 1944 was the best year in the 
company’s history. He said that 
the 13 per cent reduction will be 
distributed on April 1st and be ap- 
plied to policies in force on that 
date. Payment in cash will be 
made to those policyholders who 
have already paid off the entire 
principal of the lien against their 
policies and be credited to other 
policyholders entitled to share in 
the distribution. 

The current lien reduction has 
been anticipated in St. Louis insur- 
ance and financial circles in view of 
the highly commendatory examina- 
tion report of the company’s affairs 
made by the insurance supervising 


officials of Arkansas and Missouri 
some weeks ago, which was fol- 
lowed by the closing of several sat- 
isfactory real estate transactions, 
including the disposal of the com- 
pany’s home office building on 
Washington avenue just west of 
Compton avenue and the $3,000,000 
all-cash sale of the Park Plaza 
Hotel and of other large hotel and 
apartment house holdings. 

When the Mutual Savings Life 
reinsured the Central States Life 
in 1941 it acquired 240 parcels of 
real estate with a total book value 
in excess of $6 million. By the end 
of 1944 the real estate holdings had 
been reduced to only 55 parcels car- 
ried on the books at $963,044.79. 
All of the hotels and large apart- 
ments and unimproved pieces of 
real estate have nearly all been dis- 
posed of and the company’s remain- 
ing holdings of real estate mostly 
consist of commercial and indus- 
trial properties that are showing a 
satisfactory net income. These will 
be liquidated in due course, Presi- 
dent May explained. He said that 
the sales of real estate that have 
already been made by the company 
in the liquidation process have been 
principally for cash and have re- 
sulted in an overall profit to the 
policyholders. 
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ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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With The Editors 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Debate—The discussions in the 
Senate regarding the McCarran- 
Ferguson bill, which had been in- 
troduced to remedy the situation 
arising when the Supreme Court 
declared that insurance is com- 
merce and is subject to Federal 
anti-trust laws, were enlightening. 
Insurance ideas expressed by the 
Senators will be found on Page 6. 


7 . * 


Egotism—lf you were in charge 
of the home office, what would 
you do? On Page 12, one of our 
authors assumes that he is “run- 
ning the show" and tells you about 
the suggestions he would advance 
and the improvements he would 
make. 


Payment—In the second, and 
concluding, part of the fifteenth 
article in his notable series, Dr. 
Harry Arthur Hopf continues his 
research into the matter of sal- 
aries of life insurance executives 
and arrives at some interesting 
conclusions. You will find them on 
Page 30. The next article in the 
series, No. XVI, will not appear un- 
til our April issue. 


* - ad 


Precedent — The constitutional 
aspects of State premium tax laws 
are something of major concern 
right now when the influences of 
the Supreme Court are casting 
shadows over insurance. On Page 
18, two leading authorities present 
the results of extensive inquiry into 
the matter, 


Statements—What the business 
accomplished last year is of deep- 
est concern to those in it and to 
the general public. A: preliminary 
tabulation of company results in 
1944 will be found on Page 38. Ad- 
ditional comment on available fig- 
ures is given on Page 58. 
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Long-Range Views 


ENDING Federal legislation, 

projected by reason of the 
United States Supreme Court 
decision that insurance is com- 
merce and is subject to the Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws, is the most 
engrossing topic before the en- 
tire business today. While the 
life insurance companies do not 
have as many fingers to be 
burned in the matter as do the 
property insurance carriers, still 
the question of legislative effect 
on State taxation of insurance 
applies strongly. 

As this is written, the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House, in 
Washington, D. C., has brought 
forth an amended bill which 
combines the enactment clause 
of the McCarran-Ferguson mea- 
sure in the Senate (8.340) with 
the wording of the Walter bill 
in the House (H.R. 1973). The 
McCarran proposal, it will be re- 
called, would give insurance a 
moratorium from the Sherman 
act until June 1, 1947, and from 
the Clayton act until January 1, 
1948. The Walter bill would have 
the moratorium expire, for both 
acts, on January 1, 1948. 

The McCarran bill passed the 
Senate and was then sent over 
to the House. The Walter bill 
was introduced in the House by 
Congressman Francis Walter, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
while that body was considering 
the McCarran measure. Now it 
appears that a real effort will be 
made by the House to bring 
its compromise proposal (com- 
pounded of the enactment clause 
of the McCarran bill and the 
adopted wording of the Walter 
bill) to a vote of the entire Con- 
gress. 

Throughout the entire pro- 
ceedings which led up to the 
present situation, the life insur- 
ance companies have taken a 
sane view. They have been con- 
cerned chiefly with the status of 
State premium tax laws follow- 
ing the Supreme Court decision 
that insurance is commerce, but 
they have refused to permit 
themselves to be stampeded by 
fears that “all is lost” and that 
the future holds only darkness 
and dissolution. 

That attitude of mental flexi- 
bility is justified. With or with- 


out Federal regulation of some 
sort —and assuming undoubted 
regulation by the States as well 
—the business of life insurance 
as a private enterprise will con. 
tinue to function so long as the 
United States remains a democ- 
racy. 


2 * 
A Wise Move 
E live in a time when 


changes in the social 
scheme are panoramic in their 
scope. The do-gooder and the 
noble experimenter point grand- 
ly to hopeful horizons and, after 
the manner of their kind, suc- 
ceed happily in ignoring any 
possible roughness in the roads 
leading toward those horizons. 
Life insurance men have 
watched, questioningly, one 
phase of this trend. That is the 
formation, by State, municipal 
and private organizations, of va- 
rious plans for prepaid medical, 
surgical and dental service, and 
for retirement benefits in aug- 
mentation of existing Social Se- 
curity laws. There is consider- 
able speculation as to whether 
such plans are to be regarded as 
threats to the security of the in- 
stitution of life insurance, bring- 
ing with them as they do, fur- 
ther possibility of invasion by 
the State of those fields which 
belong rightfully to private en- 


terprise. 
In one instance, at least, a 
life insurance company has 


chosen to follow the sagacious 
course of cooperating with such 
a plan. In the case of the 
recently established National 
Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization, extending retirement 
insurance benefits to approxi- 
mately 500,000 private social, 
health and welfare agency work- 
ers not now covered by Federal 
Social Security, we note that the 
John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston has 
formulated a program of reint- 
surance which is designed to 
guarantee benefits under the 
plan. 

Thus are the visionary and the 
practical, the experimenter and 
the experienced, brought to 
gether to the profit of both. 
Verbum sat sapienti. Or is it? 
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NEXT MONTH 


PPLICATION of the Internal 

Revenue Code to both personal 
ond corporate incomes is a matter 
of prime concern during the month 
of March. In our coming issue there 
will appear a discussion of the Fed- 
eral tax laws as they pertain to life 
insurance claims which are paid by 
reason of the death of the insured. 
Differences between single-sum and 
installment payments are only one of 
the factors to be reviewed. 


HE need for a mortgage interest 

rate above the rate for govern- 
ment bonds, as regards life insurance 
company portfolios, is a matter of 
much concern to executives. The views 
of a prominent life insurance com- 
pany president on this subject were*'* 
recently submitted to a special com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning in Washington, D. C. 
The gist of his opinions will be given 
in these pages. 


ANAGEMENT of a life insur- 

once company must utilize more 
ond more detailed and scientific 
methods of evaluating results and 
anticipating trends. The problems 
that lie ahead demand open-minded 
viewpoints and flexibility of organi- 
zation. Some of the progress made 
toward that goal will be analyzed. 


GAIN we will present tabula- 

tions and comments regarding 
the annual statements of life insur- 
ance companies as such become 
available. Essentially a beneficent 
financial institution, life insurance has, 
this year, more reason than ever to 
study the records it has made and to 
emphasize its monetary stability. 





Tell The Story 


TATEMENTS of life insurance companies for the 
S year just closed will be scanned with special interest, 
in view of the wartime underwriting and investment 
experience and the heavy subscriptions to war bond issues. 
Indications are that the new premium writings for the year 
will be considerably greater than the record made in 1943. 
Life insurance is basically a financial institution. Confi- 
dence in the soundness of its individual companies gives 
impetus to selling. Confidence on the part of the buyer is 
an essential to its progress. The story of life insurance is 
interwoven with achievements of its pioneers in making the 
American public conscious of the financial permanence of 
the organization they builded. | 

Its steady growth, despite business fluctuations of almost 
a century, has had as its strongest advocate with the Amer- 
ican people the annual financial statements. As time went 
on, insurance companies so established their stability in the 
minds of the buying public, that every insurance company 
was presumed worthy. During the past few years, the war 
may seem to have dimmed this financial prerequisite upon 
which the structure was founded. Selling was frequently 
predicated on assumed premises and financial soundness was 
maintained. But at the present time,.if a canvass were made 
of American men and women, it would be found that the 
annual statements of every class of business enterprise, as 
of December 31 last, would be considered of predominant 
interest. 

Life insurance companies may well be guided by the 
example of banking interests in this respect. To date, prac- 
tically every banking institution has offered its 1944 finan- 
cial statement for public approval and has given the figures 
the widest possible dissemination through nearly every 
available medium. There is no better way for insurance to 
gain the active cooperation of agents and brokers, and 
through them the confidence of the public, than by publica- 
tion of the annual statements of the companies, In this con- 
nection, a survey of preliminary insurance statistics indi- 
cates that the carriers, as components of a great institution, 
are as well able to present a financial picture to engender 
optimism for the future as any other single group in our 
economic life. 


T.J.V.C. 
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A scene in one section of 
the War Department Office 
of Dependency Benefits. The 
ODB maintains more than 
7,000,000 accounts, includ- 
ing payments of which some 
ortion is devoted to private 
ife insurance premiums. 


sistance ”’ given by life insurance to the war effort 

has been made by Brigadier General H. N. Gil- 
bert, Director of the War Department Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, whose picture appears on the front 
cover of this issue. 

General Gilbert referred particularly to the work 
of the Insurance Coordinating Committee, composed 
of life insurance men who have cooperated with the 
ODB to make possible the continuance of life insur- 
ance in force among members of our armed forces and 
the speedy and equitable payment of claims to their 
dependents at home. 

“This invaluable contribution being made by the in- 
surance world to the maintenance of security at home 
and peace of mind on the firing line,” said General Gil- 
bert, “may appear to be a technical matter of Jittle in- 
terest to others than the agencies and the companies 
concerned. But it is important to millions in its clear 
cut intent to waive non-essentials and “keep ’em 
insured.” 

Under the war policy established by the Committee 
a serviceman’s life insurance premium will be kept 
alive despite (a) failure to receive payments on the 
dates due or (b) underpayment of premium caused by 
the inability of the insurance company to reach the 
insured to notify him of a change in insurance rates. 

Small arrears or underpayments are handled as 
shortages covered by the automatic premium loan sub- 
ject to adjustment following the war. In the event of 
a change in beneficiary the companies have agreed to 
waive the usual rigid forms in favor of a simple writ- 


G Nistan: commendation of the “very practical as- 
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“PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE’|T 




















ten request from the insured serviceman signed by him 
and duly witnessed. 

Life insurance companies are exceptionally well- 
fitted because of their comprehensive organizxtional 
set-up and their well-founded knowledge of the normal 
and abnormal course of mortality experience to take 
into account these factors. Their approach to war- 
time insurance problems has been inspiring evidence 
of their readiness to meet and deal competently with 
any emergency which the present or the future might 
bring. 

So it is that General Gilbert goes on to say “With- 
out close cooperation from the insurance companies 
themselves, our task would have been much more diffi- 
cult. Indeed it would have been well-nigh impossible 
to accomplish with the high degree of efficiency we set 
as our goal. But that cooperation was given the ODB 
from the outset, and the task of maintaining over 
7,000,000 accounts and disbursing more than $750,- 
000,000,000 has been accomplished in a manner which 
has amazed executives with mass clerical and account- 
ing experience.” 

Much has been said in praise of the work done by 
life insurance men in making available to our fighters 
maximum protection for their families and loved ones. 
General Gilbert in his statement of appreciation tells 
the story behind that story. 

It is right that this story should be known. It is 
appropriate that one who, like General Gilbert, knows 
well whereof he speaks has expressed his awareness of 
this unspectacular but indispensable eontribution by 
life insurance to our country in her time of great need. 





"THE WESTERN 
.J|AND SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


























Cc. F. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, Cincinnati, Ohio 
57TH FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1944 
ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds .................... $162,027,870.00 
EE er ene er er rete rere 2,019,493.22 
Ns First Mortgage Loans on City Property ............... 59,128,727.25 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property .............. 878,714.40 
inca dk waig aaa also ha ened ae aWedounoa ebieals 9,084,831.03 
a eee i Aiek nates Gace are mda 6,387 ,225.52 
Preferred Stock ................ Si eitkn xe etoddaee 14,344,043.58 
Real Estate 
ie Sis carve iddhy ih em mires where bere 5,826,094.80 
City Preperty Botd om Comtraet ...... 2. ci ccccsoses 1,787,765.73 
Farm Property Sold on Contract................. 10,813.99 
Home Office Property ..... ITT T TE Tee 968,000.00 
eee 2,385,996.16 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums ............. 2,864,331.57 
m Accrued Interest on Investments .................... 2,314,110.28 
: TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ...... -.... . .$270,028,017.53 
a 
al 
e LIABILITIES 
t 
e Reserves on Outstanding Policies .................... $228,609,415.00 
h Reserve for Instalment Payments and Deposits on 
t NE Tc ev cae cakensnsnecedenieercae cues 743,446.38 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Settlement.... 409,559.74 
is Reserve for Estimated Incurred but Unreported Losses 900,000.00 
g Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .............. 1,410,786.48 
- Reserve for Taxes and Expenses Accrued but not Due.. 1,853,313.47 
e Various Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds...... 649,943.47 
t Contingency Reserves .......... ee ee ee 263,903.14 
3 Capital and Surplus ........ ; vacua eee 35,187,649.85 
r 
. TOTAL LIABILITIES ......$270,028,017.53 
n 
: 6s 60600 040600000000 $ 26,279,831.73 
CE ED 8'00.0000406600.00086065 270,028,017.53 
3 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE  125,206,846.00 
3 TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE... 1,402,072,494.00 
j 
. 3,366,811 POLICIES IN FORCE 
FOR TOTAL SECURITY —BUY WAR BONDS AND LIFE INSURANCE 














ats this new word 


(hin 6 thin apy? 


Medical science is full of strange and un 
usual words. 

One of the most exciting is “chemo- 
therapy.” As it may mean a lot to you 
you might like to Know more about it. 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY 


BEFORE INTRODUCTION 
OF SULFA ORUGS 


AFTER SULFA DRUGS 
CAME INTO USE 


a 
{ 
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2. For the 20 years after that, research brought no striking discov- 
erics. Then a strange chain of events revealed that a patented dve 
possessed a life-saving element. And so, the sulfonamide drugs 


f a 


were made available to the world. In the less than ten years they 
have been in common use, they have saved countless lives. Some 
forms of meningitis, streptococcic infections, and other dread dis- 
eases, including the common forms of pneumonia, have met a 
powerful adversary. 


1. Many of our badly wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines owe 
their lives to new drugs...sulfa and penicillin...which have had 
spectacular success against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and 
blood poisoning. Chemotherapy —which takes advantage of the 
effects of chemical action upon body tissues and invading bacteria 

-is ages old in theory. But its modern, most effective practice 
began soon after 1900 with the discovery of salvarsan. 


3. You know the dramatic story of the next discovery, penicillin. 
Although not strictly a chemical, it attacks some of the same germs 
as the sulfa drugs—and others against which these drugs have little 
or no success. But the search for other “specific” chemicals is far 
from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve existing 
ones and find new germ-fighting elements. There must be long and 
careful experiments for each discovery, for sometimes the “germ- 
poison” is poisonous to the human body, too. 


4. But chemotherapy is no cure-all. Because it does so much to reduce the deadli- 
ness of some of our worst diseases, some people may expect it to perform miracles. 
It must always be remembered that these chemicals should not be used without 
sound medical advice, otherwise there may be detrimental results. But chemo- 
therapy, rightly used, is a tremendous gift of medical science to our civilization 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing se- 
ries sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of 
a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in 
magazines with a total circulation in excess ol 
30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall's. Amert- 
can Magazine. Woman’s Home Companion. 
National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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